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1. Allport, G. W. The ego in contemporary 
psychology. Psychol. Rev., 1943, 50, 451-478.—In 
the history of modern psychology, the ego became 
sidetracked and lost to view, partly due to the rise 
of positivism in psychology. Eight main concep- 
tions of the ego are summarized: the ego as knower, 
as object of knowledge, as primitive selfishness, as 
dominance-drive, as a passive organization of mental 
processes, as a ‘fighter for ends,’ as a behavioral 
system, and as the subjective organization of cul- 
ture. It is considered that these eight uses have 
something in common. To support this view experi- 
mental evidence is cited under the headings: gener- 
ality and specificity, judgment, memory, frame of 
reference, learning, motivation, the level of aspira- 
tion, and industrial psychology. Properties of the 
ego are outlined. In discussing psychology during 
the war and after, it is emphasized that “the psychol- 
ogy that treats the non-ego involved functions of the 
human organism has developed to a point of im- 
mediate utility, whereas the psychology of the 
‘central’ regions of personality has not.” The 
author concludes that ‘“‘we may safely predict that 
ego-psychology in the twentieth century will flourish 
increasingly." —M. A. Tinker (Minnesota). 

2. Alvaro, M.E. [Apparatus for measurement of 
the angle formed by the optic axis with the visual 
axis.] Arch. brasil. Oftal., 1943, 6, 12-18.—[Ab- 
stracted review; original not seen. ] This measure- 
ment is essential only in certain cases of strabismus 
and in the Comberg method for localization of 
intraocular foreign bodies. Two directed light rays 
are employed, with an arc scale along which the 
subject is directed to move his eye until the two 
reflexes coincide with the corneoscleral limbus.— 
D. J. Shaad (Kansas City, Kans.). 


3. Andrews, H. L. A bridge controlled relay 
circuit. Rev. sci. Instrum., 1943, 14, 276. 

4. Carmichael, L. Carl Campbell Brigham, 1890- 
1943. Psychol. Rev., 1943, 50, 443-450.—A brief 
biographical sketch is given, including a summary of 
Brigham’s contributions to aptitude measurement 
and an appreciation of him as a scientist and a man. 
Portrait—M. A. Tinker (Minnesota). 

5. Carmichael, P, A. Science and causation. 
Sei. Mon., N. Y., 1943, 57, 202-206.—The dis- 
coveries in modern physics, specifically in quantum 
mechanics, and the emphasis upon the probability 
function in connection with predictability have not, 
as maintained by some authorities, destroyed the 
concept of cause and effect as a useful concept in 
science.—E. Girden (Brooklyn). 


6. Conklin, E.G. Man, real and ideal; observa- 
tions and reflections on man’s nature, development 
and destiny. New York: Scribner, 1943. Pp. 
xiii + 247. $2.50.—The author deals with the 
nature of man and the prospects of his survival and 
progress, discussing the problem from the biological, 
psychological, and social standpoints and then corre- 
lating the scientific findings with philosophical and 
ethical problems. Part 1, the human species, treats 
topics of evolution and genetics involving the prob- 
lem of race, the role of eugenics, and the future evolu- 
tion of man. Part 2, development of the individual, 
treats various facts and theories of development, 
genetic mechanisms, the problem of structure and 
function, and psychological, social, and moral de- 
velopment. Part 3, the real and the ideal, treats 
topics of science versus tradition, objective and sub- 
jective phenomena, and ideals and goals. In the 
concluding section the author sums up the contrast- 
ing aspects of real and ideal man and suggests their 
consequences in changing social ideals and views 
of the future world with regard to war and its re- 
sults.—T7. G. Andrews (Barnard). 


7. Cosby, C. B., & Weatherby, J. H. A simple 
method for the construction of nomographs. /. Lab. 
clin. Med., 1943, 28, 1468-1473. 

8. Creaveny, J. A. Person and individual. New 
Scholast., 1943, 17, 231-250.—Support for the pro- 
posed distinction between the person and the indi- 
vidual is derived from the notion that the individual 
is “closed,” whereas the person is “open.””’ The 
author argues that the inverse proposition is equally 

robable. Maritain’s acceptance of the distinction 
is supposedly founded on the authority of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. The author contends that in the 
system of St. Thomas the person is no more than the 
human individual, and that Maritain has confused 
the problem of individuation within the same species 
with the problem of individuality. Moreover, the 
distinction does not safeguard the rights its pro- 
tagonists are attempting to protect, since by using 
the distinction the totalitarian apologist can logically 
argue for absolute authority over the individual 
body, and provide himself with “theoretical justi- 
fication of such a Totalitarian practice as steriliza- 
tion.” Psychological distinctions ‘‘are of little 
service in the strictly philosophical work of founding 
man’s personal rights in relation to the state.”— 
B. M. Flynn (Mater Dolorosa Seminary). 


9. Dubs, H. H. The elementary units of be- 
havior. Psychol. Rev., 1943, 50, 479-502.—An at- 
tempt is made to determine and define the elemen- 
tary units of behavior in terms of permanent dy- 
namic structural factors called psychological func- 
tions. Two types are listed, psychological mecha- 
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nisms and interests, each possessing invariable charac- 
teristics by which they may be identified. Inherited 
and acquired forms of each occur. “Directed be- 
havior is not due to any elementary function, but 
to compounds of different types of functions.” 
Fundamental features of psychological mechanisms 
and interests are outlined. The explanatory and 
organizing power of these elementary units is re- 
vealed in their application to psychological prob- 
lems.—M. A. Tinker (Minnesota). 

10. Farber, M. The foundation of phenomenol- 
ogy: Edmund Husserl and the quest for a rigorous 
science or philosophy. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1943. Pp. xi+ 585. $6.00.— 
The first three chapters treat Husserl’s background 
and early publications. In the next ten the con- 
tents of Husserl's Logical investigations are rendered 
in detail. The last three contain a survey of his 
later writings with a discussion of the significance 
of phenomenology and the ways it has been mis- 
interpreted. Among the topics treated are: psychol- 
ogy of language, of signs and of meanings; treatment 
of knowledge in terms of psychology and in terms of 
logic; analysis of the relation of wholes to parts; 
experience of time; psychology of abstraction; and 
intuitive and abstract knowledge. The author 
states in the preface that he “may not be credited 
with ‘orthodoxy’ with respect to the later system of 
transcendental phenomenological idealism.” “A 
strict interpretation of phenomenology as a descrip- 
tive philosophy is possible, and is alone capable of 
winning general agreement.”— F. Heider (Smith). 


11. Festinger, L. An exact test of significance 
for means of samples drawn from po tions with 
an exponential frequency distribution. Psycho- 
metrika, 1943, 8, 153-160.—The mathematical de- 
rivation of a test for determining the fiducial limits 
of, and significance of difference between, means 
when the samples are drawn from exponential 
populations is presented. The test for differences 
between means takes the particularly simple form 
of the F test (the ratio of the larger to the smaller 
mean) with each mean possessed of 2m degrees of 
freedom, nm being the number of cases in the sample. 
Random sampling, a range of scores upwards from 
a lower limit of zero, and independence of means 
from each other are necessary assumptions for use 
of the test. Examples of situations in which the 
test should be used are given, together with a 
description of the necessary computational pro- 
cedures. Comparisons of the results of the applica- 
tion of this test with the erroneous application of the 
critical ratio on actual data show that rather large 
discrepancies exist between the two tests. Results 
obtained by applying tests which assume normality 
to exponential distributions are subject to much 
error.—(Courtesy Psychometrika). 

12. Fisher, R. A. The d of ents. 
(3rd ed.) Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd, 1942. Pp. 236. 
12s. 6d.—See 13: 4964. 

13. Fisher, R. A., & Yates, F. Statistical tables 
for biological, agricultural and medical research. 
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(2nd ed.) Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd, 1943. Pp. 
viii + 98. 13s. 6¢d.—T[Abstracted review; original 
not seen. ] This second edition of Statistical tables 
(see 14: 21) includes new tables. Especially useful 
are two tables intended to test significance of mean 
differences when means are found by different 
method; a table for the calculation of exact limits 
of expectancy (at a given probability level) for 
binomial and Poisson distributions and for setting 
an upper limit to the frequency of an event not 
appearing in the sample; and a table to estimate 
organism densities by the dilution method in bac- 
teriological virus research.—G. C. Schwesinger (Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History). 

14. Florence, P.S. [Ed.] Scientific research on 
human institutions. Advanc. Sci., 1943, 2, 345-356. 
—The report is presented of a committee of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science 
concerned with the co-ordination of the results of 
scientific research and its relation to the formation 
of public policy. Although the interest centers 
mainly in geography, economics, anthropology, psy- 
chology and education, the relation to natural 
sciences is also considered. The report discusses in 
considerable detail the scope and method of research 
on human institutions and needs and their interre- 
lations; education in the social sciences and their 
relation to the natural sciences; and a plan for a 
council for the social sciences which would co- 
ordinate research.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA 
College). 

15. Ganguly, M. Rivalry box (new type). JIn- 
dian J. Psychol., 1942, 17, 189.—The apparatus is 
devised to provide scope for changes in the satura- 
tion as well as in the brightness values of the com- 
ponent colors in rivalry experiments. It provides 
for two differently colored stimuli to fall on the two 
eyes of the subject simultaneously from separate 
compartments.—A. Weider (N. Y. U. Medical Col- 
lege Clinic). 

16. Good, C. V. Child development and the 
genetic method of research. Elem. Sch. J., 1943, 43, 
577-585.—A description is given of purposes and 
problems of genetic research compared to other 
research methods, with analysis and interpretation 
of genetic data.— 5S. S. Sargent (Barnard). 


17. Greenwood, J. A. A preferential matching 
problem. Psychometrika, 1943, 8, 185-191.—A 
matching method proposed by C. E. Stuart is 
presented in some detail, and the essentials for a 
test of significance are derived. This method differs 
from the older matching methods in that partial 
credit is allowed for a near miss. A slight variation 
of the method permits the matching of one item 
with M sets of m traits—(Courtesy Psychometrika). 

18. Grether, W. F. A simple three-color mixer 
using filtered colors. Science, 1943, 98, 248.—Three 
Wratten gelatin color filters are mounted between 
glass to form a square slide. The bottom half is 
blue (filter No. 61), one half of the upper half is red 
(filter No. 29), and the other upper half is green (filter 
No. 47). The slide is supported in a two-way sliding 
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mount between two lenses, which focus the light 
from one diffusing screen upon another diffusing 
screen which serves as the feld of view. By ap- 
propriate horizontal and vertical movements of the 
slide, combinations of one, two, and three colors 
can be obtained so as to give any color around or 
within the color circle-——F. A. Mote (Connecticut). 


19. Guttman, L., & Cohen, J. Multiple recti- 
linear prediction and the resolution into co ents: 
Il. Psychometrika, 1943, 8, 169-183. iven a 
battery of m tests that has already been resolved 
into r orthogonal common factors and n unique 
factors, procedures are outlined for computing the 
following types of linear multiple regressions directly 
from the factor loadings: (i) the regression of any 
one test on the m — 1 remaining tests; (ii) all the 
n different regressions of order n — 1 for the m tests, 
computed simultaneously; (iii) the regression of any 
common factor on the n tests; (iv) the regressions of 
all the common factors on the m tests computed 
simultaneously; (v) the regression of any unique 
factor on the m tests; (vi) the regressions of all the 
unique factors on the m tests, computed simul- 
taneously. Multiple and partial correlations are 
then determined by ordinary formulas from the 
regression coefficients. A worksheet with explicit 
instructions is provided, with a completely worked 
out example. Computing these regressions directly 
from the factor loadings is a labor-saving device, 
the efficiency of which increases as the number of 
tests increases. The amount of labor depends 
essentially on the number of common factors. This 
is in contrast to computations based on the original 
test intercorrelations, where the amount of labor 
increases more than proportionately as the number 
of tests increases. The procedures evaluate formulas 
developed in a previous paper (see 14: 4341). They 
are based essentially on a shortened way of com- 
puting the inverse of the test intercorrelation matrix 
by use of the factor loadings.—(Courtesy Psycho- 
metrika). . 

20. Harvalik, Z. V. A _ sensitive cathode-ray 
voltmeter. Rev. sci. Instrum., 1943, 14, 263-265. 


21. Hayes, S. P., Jr. Tables of the standard error 
of tetrachoric correlation coefficient. Psychometrika, 


1943, 8, 193-203.—Tables are given for o, VN for the 
tetrachoric correlation coefficient for the following 
values of the correlation in the population: .00, +.10, 
+.20, --+, +.80, +.90, +.95.—(Courtesy Psycho- 
metrika). 

22. Hull, C. L. Principles of behavior: an intro- 
duction to behavior theory. New York: Appleton- 
Century, 1943. Pp. x +422. $4.00.—After a 
general presentation of the nature of scientific 
theory in its deductive aspects and a defense of an 
objective point of view with reference to molar 
adaptive behavior in contrast to subjectivism, tele- 
ology, and emergentism, the author gives a detailed 
exposition of the fundamental principles of behavior. 
Innate behavior and its relation to the termination 
of needs are basic facts, as are also such physio- 
logical events as sensory after-discharge and internal 
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oscillatory, variable factors. The development of the 
theory offers an account of behavior in terms of 
reinforcement, generalization, motivation, inhibition, 
oscillation, and response evocation which may be 
thought of as a chain of conditions beginning with 
the physical stimulus and ending in the response. 
13 major symbolic constructs, directly or indirectly 
anchored to 6 objectively observable events, are 
utilized in explanation of the above chain of condi- 
tions of behavior. An examination of stimulus com- 
pounds and patterns leads the author, in opposition 
to Gestalt psychology, to the view that patterning 
is a secondary rather than a primary principle of 
behavior. The 22 chapters of the book contain lists 
of references, technical notes, and derivations of 
formulae.—W. S. Hunter (Brown). 


23. Hull, C. L. A postscript concerning inter- 
vening variables. Psychol. Rev., 1943, 50, 540.— 
The author corrects an inaccuracy and omission in 
his earlier paper, The problem of intervening variables 
in molar behavior theory (see 17: 2550).—M. A. 
Tinker (Minnesota). 


24. Kartman, L. Sociological excursions of 
biologists. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1943, 57, 337-346.—It 
is time that biologists arrive at a political point of 
view that squares fully with the recorded factual 
evidence of modern scientific inquiry. ‘The change 
from ‘autocratic’ to the ‘democratic’ type is not a 
product of biological evolution but depends directly 
upon the speed with which a majority of humanity 
will sufficiently realize the necessity for democracy 
to fight for it.”"—-E. Girden (Brooklyn). 


25. Krogman, W. M. Ale Hrdlitka, March 29, 
1869—September 5, 1943. Science, 1943, 98, 254-255. 
—Obituary and appreciation.— F. A. Mote (Connec- 
ticut). 

26. Littman, R. A. A reply to Professor Mandel- 
baum’s note. J. Phil., 1943, 40, 374-377.—Littman 
criticizes Mandelbaum’s defense of anthropomorph- 
ism in animal psychology (see 17: 4022). Issue is 
taken with his use of the term ‘“‘shame.” Opera- 
tional methods are emphasized—G. W. Kisker 
(U. S. Army). 

27. Mather, K. Statistical analysis in biology. 
London: Methuen, 1943. Pp. 247. 16s.—[Ab- 
stracted review; original not seen.] The book 
contains 12 chapters, many fully worked out samples, 
a glossary of terms, and 6 pages of tables of the 
normal deviate, ¢, x?, and the variance ratio at the 
0.20, 0.05, 0.01, and 0.001 probability points re- 
printed from Fisher & Yates’ Statistical tables (see 18: 
13)—G. C. Schwesinger (American Museum of 
Natural History). 

28. Merrington, M., & Thompson, C. M. Tables 
of percentage points of the inverted beta (F) dis- 
tribution. Biometrika, 1943, 33, 83-88. 

29. Morgan, C. T. Physiological psychology. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1943. Pp. x + 623. 
$4.00.—This volume is intended as an undergraduate 
text and a reference book for graduate students in 
psychology, physiology, and medicine. The em- 
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phasis is largely upon normal human and animal be- 
havior. Following an historical introduction and a 
review of the relevant facts of physiology and the 
nervous system, the following topics are discussed: 
phylo- and ontogenesis, senses, reflexes and posture, 
cerebral motor functions, emotion, sleep and activity, 
instinctive and mating behavior, bodily needs, adap- 
tive behavior, learning, memory, and symbolic proc- 
esses. 830-item bibliography.—£Z. Girden (Brook- 
lyn). 

30. Mosier, C. I. On the reliability of a weighted 
composite. Psychometrika, 1943, 8, 161-168—A 
general formula for the reliability of a weighted 
composite has been derived by which that reliability 
can be estimated from a knowledge of the weights 
whatever their source, reliabilities, dispersions, and 
intercorrelations of the components. The Spearman- 
Brown formula has been shown to be a special case 
of the general statement. The effect of the internal 
consistency or intercorrelation of the components 
has been investigated and the conditions defining 
the set of weights yielding maximum reliability 
shown to be that the weight of a component is pro- 
portional to the sum of its intercorrelations with the 
remaining components and inversely proportional 
to its error variance.—(Courtesy Psychometrika). 


31. Mowrer, O. H. A cumulative graphic work- 
recorder. J. exp. Psychol., 1943, 33, 159-163.—A 
cumulative graphic work-recorder is described and 
illustrated. It is especially designed to be used in 
situations in which great detail and unlimited 
capacity are desirable—M. J. Zigler 


recording 
(Wellesley). 

32. Mullahy, P. Values, scientific method, and 
psychoanalysis. /Psychiairy, 1943, 6, 139-146.— 


The author presents a discussion to demonstrate 
that psychoanalysis, when interpreted in the light 
of the theory of interpersonal relations, holds fruitful 
possibilities for a scientific theory of values and 
value judgment.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


33. Nicol, E. Psicologia cientifica y psicologia 
situacional. (Scientific psychology and situational 
psychology.) Filos. y Letr., Méx., 1943, 5, 195-212. 
—Even in the early days of experimental psychology 
O. Weininger and W. Dilthey pointed out that 
psychology in this pattern is not the science of man. 
The scientific study of individual differences and the 
recent allegedly revolutionary schools likewise failed 
to comprehend the concrete and particular under 
their concepts of human nature. Scientific psychol- 
ogy proceeds by causal explanation; what is needed 
is situational explanation, occupied with the prob- 
lem of direct comprehension. Situational analysis 
utilizes, roughly, the biographical rather than the 
scientific-causal approach. Situational psychology 
is not a form of vitalism, however, nor of existential 
philosophy. A science of the individual is not 
possible, since ‘‘there are certain realities that do not 
fit general formulas.” Scientific psychology is a 
legitimate study—of something, but it is situational 
psychology that comprehends the meaning of life 
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situations.—H. D. Spoerl (American International 
College). 


34. Pearson, E. S., & Hartley, H. O. Tables of 
the probability integral of the studentized range. 
Biometrika, 1943, 33, 89-99. 


35. Raju, P. T. Perceptive individualisation. 
Indian J. Psychol., 1942, 17, 147-159.—The writer 
relies upon Gestalt principles of perception to ex- 
plain how the universal is recognized. He analyzes 
the views of Piéron, Stout, Koffka, Kant, and Brad- 
ley. The principle of wholeness and the universal 
is studied in the light of philosophical and psycho- 
logical concepts.—A. Weider (N. Y. U. Medical 


College Clinic). 

36. Thompson, D. W. On growth and form. 
(2nd ed.) New York, Cambridge: Macmillan, Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1942. Pp. ii + 1116. 


$12.50. 


37. Thorndike, E.L. Man and his works. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1943. 
Pp. 212. $2.50.—The books consists of the Wil- 
liam James lectures given at Harvard in 1942. 
Chapter 1 deals with nature vs. nurture and empha- 
sizes the importance of the genes. Our final adjust- 
ments arise through repetition and reward, but 
the genes give them their potency. Chapter 2 is 
primarily concerned with the principle of repetition 
and reward, or confirming reaction. An experiment 
is described in detail which illustrates the working 
of this principle. Chapter 3 discusses the shifting 
mental sets in social relations. Language is treated 
in chapter 4, with emphasis on meaning. In chapter 
5 Thorndike describes his “‘babble-luck”’ theory of 
the origin of language. Chapter 6 begins with six 
original social instincts and ends with psychological 
notes on rulers and ruled, including the defense of 
both professional politicians and professors in govern- 
ment. In chapter 7 is an explanation of the psycho- 
logical “‘good” that law does above what is done by 
custom, and a discussion of the nature of a real 
science of law. In chapter 8 Thorndike reviews 
experiments on reward and punishment, concluding 
that punishment itself does not help learning unless 
it leads to confirmation of a right response. In 
chapter 9 there is a discussion of 26 specifications for 
welfare. Emphasis is on the need of society to 
perpetuate the “good” genes. In chapter 10 is a 
list of 72 specifications for the welfare of a com- 
munity, including the 37 items used to obtain the 
G Index of the general goodness of life in the com- 
munity.—H. S. Langfeld (Princeton). 


38. Vakil, K.S. Psychology in wartime. Indian 
J. Psychol., 1942, 17, 168-169.—Cyril Burt’s article 
in The Spectator of August 21, 1942, is summarized. 
It contains a note on the facilities of the German 
psychologists at the Central Laboratory at Berlin, 
the construction of the special Emergency Committee 
of Psychology in America, and the efforts of British 
psychologists in the war. Some postwar problems 
= pe eaebenr Weider (N. Y. U. Medical College 

linic). 
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39. Wilbur, G. B. Isador H. Coriat, M. D. 
Psychoanal. Rev., 1943, 30, 479-483.—Obituary. 

40. Woods, R. C., & MacDonald, A.S. Electrical 
apparatus for testing reaction-time and hand-and- 
eye co-ordination. J. Inst. elec. Engng, 1941, 88, 
Part 1, 189-194. 


[See also abstracts 77, 81, 287, 326. ] 
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41. Beritoff, J. [On the excitation, inhibition 
and facilitation of the spinal cord.] Trans. Beri- 
tashvili physiol. Inst., 1941, No. 4, 1-38.—See Biol. 
Abstr. 17: 19945. 

42. Beritoff, J. [The individually acquired re- 
flex activity from the point of view of recent ad- 
vances in the study of the structure of the brain. ] 
Trans. Beritashvili physiol. Inst., 1941, No. 4, 113— 
137.—English summary.—See Biol. Abstr. 17: 19946. 


43. Bremer, F. Etude oscillographique des ré- 
ponses sensorielles de l’aire acoustique corticale 
chez le chat. (Oscillographic study of sensory 
responses from the cortical auditory center in the 
cat.) Arch. int. Physiol., 1943, 53, 53-103. 


44. Chace, R. R. Structural changes in external 
geniculate body of rat following removal of eyes. 
Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1943, 30, 75-86.—Gross 
studies of the brain and histological studies of the 
external geniculate bodies of rats were made at 
intervals of from one week to one year after enuclea- 
tion of one eye. In newborn rats, enucleation was 
followed by degeneration of the optic nerve and 
tract and hypoplasia of the corresponding geniculate 
body. This was apparent a month after enucleation 
and the effect had increased at 9 months. No 
differences in the geniculate bodies of the two sides 
were noted when enucleation took place at the age 
of one year. The nerve atrophied but no gross 
changes were observed in the chiasm or tract. 
Brains of two apparently anophthalmic rats lacked 
optic nerves, chiasms, and tracts, and the external 
geniculate bodies showed definite hypoplasia.— M. R. 
Stoll (American Optical Co.). 


45. Dzidzischwili, N. [The influence of extero- 
ceptive stimuli on central processes.] Trans. 
Beritashvili physiol. Inst., 1941, No. 4, 73-112.— 
German summary.—See Biol. Abstr. 17: 19948. 


46. Gedevani. D. [Participation of neuronic ele- 
ments in co-ordinated and unco-ordinated reflex 
reactions. ] Trans. Beritashvili pre. Inst., 1941, 
No. 4, 57-66.—See Biol. Abstr. 17: 19950. 


47. Guillain, G., Bertrand, I., & Godet-Guillain, 
J. The electroencephalogram in amyotrophic 
lateral sclerosis. ] C. R. Soc, Biol. Paris, 1940, 134, 
462.—[Abstracted review; original not seen. ] The 
authors describe in detail the varying EEG findings 
in 6 cases of amyotrophic lateral sclerosis. They 
conclude that the subacute or chronic development 
of the affection is not at all in accord with the ana- 
tomic or encephalographic observations. It seems 
more logical to attribute a localizing value to the 
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bioelectric disturbances than to assume that they 
are engendered by the particular cortical lesions 
which lie below.— L. B. Heathers (Smith). 

48. McCouch, G. P., Hughes, J., & Stewart, W. 
B. The monkey, Macaca mulatta, after hemisection 
and subsequent transection of spinal cord. J. 
Neurophysiol., 1943, 6, 155-159. 

49. Nachmansohn, D. Acetylcholine and the 
mechanism of nerve activity. Exp. Med. Surg., 
Brooklyn, 1943, 1, 273-277. 

50. Pacella, B. L. The use of electroencephalog- 
raphy in the war effort. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1943, 98, 
193—196.—Abstract and discussion. 

51. Riese, W. The principle of evolution of 
nervous function. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1943, 98, 
255—266.—“A new formula of evolution of nervous 
function is suggested, according to which nervous 
mechanisms, instead of succeeding each other in an 
hypothetical march of time, are all-present in the 
human species, although only ‘potentia,’ and become 
manifest only according to time, need and circum- 
stances.’’— L. B. Heathers (Smith). 

52. Schriever, H., & Pauldrach, W. Die elek- 
trische Erregbarkeit des Nervens bei Langs- und 
Querdurchstrémung. (The electrical excitability of 
nerve with longitudinal and transverse currents.) 
Pfliig. Arch. ges. Physiol., 1941, 245, 300-316.—See 
Biol. Abstr. 17: 19954. 

53. Solomon, P., Harris, H. I., Wittson, C. L., & 
Hunt, W. A. Electroencephalography in the selec- 
tion of Naval recruits. Nav. med. Bull., Wash., 1943, 
41, 1310-1317.—EEG records are being employed 
at the psychiatric unit of the U. S. Naval Training 
Station at Newport, R. I., as an aid in the proper 
selection of recruits. The report covers a total of 432 
EEG subjects. The EEG recordings were found to 
be of positive selection value in 63% of the cases. 
The method was found to be of some screening value 
in denoting various neuropsychiatric conditions: 
epilepsy, migraine, head injuries, organic feeble- 
mindedness, somnambulism, and enuresis.—G. W. 
Knox (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


54. Taylor,C.W. The correlation between sheath 
birefringence and conduction velocity with special 
reference to cat nerve fibers. J. cell. comp. Physiol., 
1942, 20, 359-372.—“‘Available data on sheath 
ultrastructure and relative sheath thickness for cat, 
frog, shrimp, earthworm, and squid fibers are con- 
sidered in relation to their conduction velocities, 
and the conclusion drawn that the data indicate that 
sheath ultrastructure is as important as fiber di- 
ameter in determining the order of magnitude of 
conduction velocity when widely different fiber types 
are compared.”"—F. A. Beach (American Museum 
of Natural History). 


55. Walshe, F.M.R. On the mode of representa- 
tion of movements in the motor cortex, with special 
reference to convulsions beginni unilaterally 
(Jackson). Brain, 1943, 66, 104-139. 


[See also abstracts 62, 83, 92, 102, 103, 104, 106, 
111, 112, 126, 158, 167, 181, 206. ] 
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56. Atkinson, T. G. Psychological factors in 
visual tests and correctives. Optom. Wkly, 1943, 
34, 331-332.—-Emphasis on the perceptual process 
as well as on attention and interest is necessary in 
the stimulation of visual reactions in testing or 
training. Meaning, interest, detail, and complete- 
ness are valuable aspects of test images.—D. J. 
Shaad (Kansas City, Kans.). 


57. Chase, A. M., & Hagan, W. H. The photo- 
chemical and thermal reactions of visual purple in 
absence of oxygen. J. cell. comp. Physiol., 1943, 21, 
65-76.—‘"Visual purple solutions, prepared by ex- 
traction of frog retinas with digitalin, were illumi- 
nated with white light in the presence and absence of 
oxygen. Absorption spectra were measured during 
illumination and after various periods in the dark 
following illumination. The changes in the absorp- 
tion spectrum, as well as the time course of these 
changes, were the same in the absence of oxygen as 
in its presence, within the experimental error. These 
results are believed to indicate that the photo- 
chemical bleaching of visual purple in solution and 
the thermal reactions which follow are not dependent 
upon molecular oxygen. The known impairment of 
vision which occurs under conditions of oxygen 
deprivation may then be due to an interference with 
visual purple regeneration or to a failure in propaga- 
tion of impulses in the retina and optic nerve.”’— 
F. A. Beach (American Museum of Natural History). 


58. Eberl, M.T. Postulates of modern optometric 
visual analysis and correction. Optom. Wkly, 1943, 
34, 955-957.—A complete optometric study should 
include a case history, physical examination of the 
eye, visual function analysis, and tests of visual 
skills as well as correction of refractive errors.—D. J. 
Shaad (Kansas City, Kans.). 

59. Fischhoff, S. C. A report on reconditio 
color blindness. Optom. Wkly, 1943, 34, 960.— 
brief article describing the re-education of color-blind 
individuals by the use of the standard test charts is 
prefaced by an editorial note pointing out that such 
methods may involve recognition by brightness 
discrimination rather than the teaching of color 
perception.—D. J. Shaad (Kansas City, Kans.). 


60. Goldstein, K. Constriction of visual fields. 
J. nero. ment. Dis., 1943, 98, 196-198.—Abstract 
and discussion. 

61. Gray, R.C. Incidence of green-red blindness. 
Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1943, 29, 446-448.—Calcu- 
lated incidence of red-green deficiencies a fairly 
well with the results of surveys made by Waaler and 
von Planta, except that the percentage of defective 
females found (0.44) is less than that calculated 


(0.64). This difference is accounted for by the fact 
that women with udonormal vision, whose X 
chromosomes are th defective, are ssed as 


normal in such a survey.—M. R. Stoll (American 
Optical Co.). 

62. Gutmann, E., & Guttmann, L. Factors 
affecting recovery of sensory function after nerve 
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lesions. J. Neurol. Psychiat., 1942, 5, 117-129.— 
A study is made of both the speed and the degree of 
recovery of cutaneous sensitivity in relation to lesions 
of peripheral nerves. A distinction is made between 
sensory recovery resulting from the regeneration of 
the nerves in question and sensory recovery result- 
ing from the establishment of functional relation- 
ships to normal neighboring nerves.—G. W. Knox 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 


63. Hardy, L. H. A single judgment test for red- 
ya discrimination. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1943, 33, 

12-514.—A fixed mechanism with no loose parts is 
used to expose serially 20 pairs of colored chips for 
red-green discrimination. There is a push button 
next to each of the windows in which the colors 
appear. The subject is instructed to push the button 
opposite the redder of the two. The test is a product 
of the joint efforts of the ISCC and the Air Forces.— 
L. A. Riggs (Brown). 


64. Hecht, S. Seeing in a blackout. Harper's 
Mag., 1942, 184, 160-164.—A concise statement is 
given of the chief differences between night vision 
and daylight vision, with rules for visual behavior 
during a blackout.—S. S. Sargent (Barnard). 


65. Kleinschmidt, E. E. Preventive approach 
to defective hearing. Ohio St. med. J., 1943, 39, 
929-931. 


66. Knapp, A. A. Night blindness: improvement 
with vitamin D, including the experimental produc- 
tion of retinitis pigmentosa and its treatment in 
humans with vitamin D. Nav. med. Bull., Wash., 
1943, 41, 373-377.—Night blindness may be due 
either to a local ocular lesion or to a systemic disorder. 
The systemic disorder generally consists of a defi- 
ciency of vitamin A or D or both. A combination 
of vitamin D and calcium has been found most effec- 
tive in the treatment of night blindness. In addition 
to decreasing or eliminating night blindness, one 
third of the cases, which were also myopic, showed a 
decrease in the degree of the myopia.—G. W. Knox 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 


67. Kuhlenkamp, A. [Acoustical location for 
shoo at invisible aircraft.] Z. Ver. disch. Ing., 
1941, 85, 393-400.—See Sci. Abstr. 45, A: 413. 


68. Lancaster, W. B. A reply to certain criticisms 
of aniseikonia. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1943, 26, 943-960. 
—A discussion of methods of measuring aniseikonia 
is followed by consideration of certain criticisms, 
including the question of the dependability of 
peripheral fusion in making measurements, the 
possibility that heterophorias are being measured 
rather than aniseikonia, anisophorias, asymmetric 
convergence, and clinical applications of aniseikonic 
measurements.—D. J. Shaad (Kansas City, Kans.). 

69. Leopoldsberger, W. [Influence of external 
factors upon the fusion faculty. ] Wien. klin. Wschr., 
1942, 55, 705-711. 

70. Levin, M. Weight illusions induced by cues 
y ena probability. Psychol. Bull., 1943, 40, 582.— 

tract. 
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71. Lewis, S. D., & Mandelbaum, J. Achroma- 
topsia; report of three cases. Arch. Ophthal., 
Chicago, 1943, 30, 225-231.—Three siblings, whose 
family tree indicates that the defect is a simple re- 
cessive characteristic without sex linkage, showed 
typical achromatopsia with low visual acuity, small 
central scotomas, nystagmus, and photophobia. 
Visibility curves were typical scotopic curves when 
determined at intensities which result in photopic 
curves for normal subjects. Dark adaptation tests 
showed the break in the curve between 5 and 10 
minutes which has been considered to represent 
the change from cone adaptation to rod adaptation. 
In these completely color-blind subjects the break 
is interpreted as indicating either the presence of two 
types of rods or of some functional cones in the 
periphery which are too few in number to mediate 
color perception or are undifferentiated with respect 
. — sensitivity.—M. R. Stoll (American Optical 

0.). 

72. McClelland, D. C. Factors influencing the 
time error in judgments of visual extent. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1943, 33, 81-95.—An experiment is re- 
ported in which lines about a foot long were pro- 
jected upon a screen before groups of subjects, for 
comparison. The object was to determine whether 
assimilation between given lines and other lines in 
the background influenced the nature of time errors 
appearing in experiments in which visual extents are 
compared. The chief conditions varied were: room 
contours, kind of frame that surrounded the lines, 
and the nature of the light source. Room contours 
had no reliable effect on the time error. A rectangu- 
lar frame surrounding the standard extent or both 
standard and comparison extents shifted the time 
errors in the positive direction. A fading stimulus 
source tended to shift the time error in the negative 
direction. Interruption of the light source yielded 
positive time errors only.—M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 

73. Mead, L. C. The influence of size of test 
stimuli, interpupillary distance, and age on stereo- 
scopic depth perception. J. exp. Psychol., 1943, 33, 
148-158.—A series of 23 stereograms, manufactured 
by the Keystone View Company, which depict letters 
and numbers arranged to occasion different degrees 
of binocular disparity, were presented to 67 male 
subjects. The frequency of correct and incorrect 
responses regarding apparent distance was de- 
termined for 4 different sizes of stimuli. The results 
are plotted to show percentage of correct and incor- 
rect responses as a function of degree of disparity. 
The Shuron test for interpupillary separation yielded 
additional data which indicated no significant inter- 
correlation between number of incorrect responses 
and size of interpupillary separation —M. J. Zigler 
(Wellesley). 

74, Murray, E. Anomalies in color vision. Sci. 
Mon., N. Y., 1943, 57, 322-331.—The facts and 
theories of color blindness are discussed in relation 
to experience in general, vocational choice, and 
military handicap. Modifications of the présent 
tests are suggested and postwar investigation of 
these anomalies is urged.— EZ. Girden (Brooklyn). 
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75. Ogle, K. N. Association between aniseikonia 
and anomalous binocular space 0 a Arch. 
Ophthal., Chicago, 1943, 30, .— Ordinarily 
monocular clues conceal the distortions in binocular 
space perception which result from aniseikonia. 
The leaf room and the space eikonometer have been 
designed to investigate these distortions. The 
latter consists of an oblique cross made up of two 
cords stretched at right angles to each other and two 
- of vertical plumb cords one in front and one 

hind the cross. Magnification in the horizontal 
or vertical meridians produces apparent changes in 
the relative positions of the test elements. The 
sensitivity of individual subjects was determined by 
finding the points at which distortion was perceived 
when magnifications were introduced by means of 
size lenses. Half of the range through which percep- 
tion was normal was taken to represent sensitivity. 
The leaf room, although providing some rectilinear 
perspective, represents a more truly functional test 
of the spatial distortions due to aniseikonia. The 
point about which there is symmetry of responses 
when different magnifications are introduced repre- 
sents the aniseikonic correction for this individual. 
Correlations of results on these tests with results from 
the standard tests for aniseikonia were high, al- 
though the space eikonometer tended to reveal a 
slightly lower degree of aniseikonia. This demon- 
stration of the close agreement between aniseikonia 
as ordinarily measured and distortion in binocular 
space perception indicates that anisophoria is not a 
factor in the usual eikonometer measurements.— M. 
R. Stoll (American Optical Co.). 


76. Parsons, J. Light and vision. Brit. J. 
Ophthal., 1943, 27, 321-330.—Abstract of an address 
to the Illuminating Society on May 11, 1943. The 
importance to illuminating engineers of a knowledge 
of visual physiology is stressed in a discussion taking 
the form of a generalized résumé of some of the 
known facts and problems of visual physiology.— 
(Courtesy Brit. J. Ophthal.). 


77. Riddell, W. J. B. On testing dark adaptation. 
Glasg. med. J., 1943, 139, 149-157.—Riddell points 
out objections to various types of adaptometers and 
photometers and describes his modification of the 
original Birch-Hirschfeld instrument and its clinical 
applications. All tests are highly subjective and 
require considerable co-operation from the patient. 
Rapid methods are suspect, and reliable results are 
obtained only by recording the complete curve with 
variable factors controlled; otherwise differential 
characteristics will be missed. The usual tests may 
give additional information in diseases confined to 
the eye, but in nutritional cases the only absolute 
test is therapeutic—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


78. Roth, A. Measurement of vibration sense. 
War Med., Chicago, 1943, 4, 280-282.—Roth, an 
otologist, describes his neurometer for quantitative 
measurement of vibration sense, the degree of im- 
een being stated as a fraction of the normal. 

he instrument is a specially designed and stand- 
ardized tuning fork with weighted ends and a cross 
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bar in the stem. Its frequency is 128 cycles; maxi- 
mum intensity, 70 decibels; and when it is suspended 
on the examinee’s finger tips, the normal perception 
time is 35 seconds. Each region of the body has its 
specific acuity, highest at the finger tips, zero over 
the eyelids. Roth has used the neurometer satis- 
factorily in hundreds of cases and believes that it will 
make possible finer discriminations with regard to 
the posterior columns and the deep sensory tracts 
in general. As vibration acuity is lowered in fatigue, 
the neurometer may also be used to test the fatigue 
level.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


79. Sirles, W. A., & Slaughter, H. Pigmentary 
degeneration of the retina and nerve type of deaf- 
ness. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1943, 26, 961-966.— 
Twelve cases of retinitis pigmentosa were studied 
carefully by audiometric methods. Six of these 
showed deafness of the nerve type, though two of 
these gave no history of impaired hearing. There 
was not a definite relationship between the onset 
or severity of the eye and ear symptoms. A common 
germ plasm defect present in the anlage of the inner 
ear and the retina probably accounts for the asso- 
ciated defects of vision and hearing.—D. J. Shaad 
(Kansas City, Kans.). 


80. Smith, K. R. Bone conduction during experi- 
mental fixation of the stapes. J. exp. Psychol., 
1943, 33, 96-107.—‘“In experiments on the cat, 
stapedial motion relative to the skull was restricted 
in 15 series of tests on 8 ears. It was found that 
fixation of the stapes relative to the skull, when 
sufficient to reduce profoundly the synchronous 
cochlear responses to air conduction, also sub- 
stantially reduces responses to bone conduction in 
the middle frequencies. Stapedial motion relative 
to the skull is thus important in the bone-conduction 
responses of the cat’s inner ear to tones of middle 
frequency. The investigation indicates the clinical 
importance of middle ear lesions in the etiology of 
bone-conduction deafness. The results also lend 
partial support to the inertia theory of bone conduc- 
tion. An explanation of the fact that the ossicular 
system is important for bone conduction only within 
the middle range of frequencies is suggested in terms 
of the presence and influence of the resonant fre- 
quency of the ear.”"—M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 


81. Speaker, D. M. Electronics in auditory 
research. Electronics, 1941, 14, 38-41; 92-93.—The 
author describes the electronic circuits and instru- 
ments used to study the nature of the hearing process 
and to diagnose hearing deficiencies. Much of the 
equipment described was designed by E. G. Witting. 
The functioning of the inner ear is studied by means 
of a high-gain amplifying circuit used to pick up 
and amplify the action potentials of the auditory 
nerve. The diagnosis of hearing deficiencies is 
effected by means of an audiometer consisting es- 
sentially of an oscillator, an attenuator and an 
earphone. The difference between nerve and con- 
ductive deafness can be demonstrated by means of 
loudness balances made between tones led separately 
to a normal and a defective ear. The rapid growth 
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of loudness as a function of increasing intensity, 
observed in cases of nerve deafness, is due to the 
phenomenon of recoupment. The behavior of a 
deafened ear with respect to speech reception is 
diagnosed by reading standard sentences to the 
patient over a public address system. The amplifica- 
tion required for the patient to hear correctly ap- 
proximately 60% of the sentences is taken to be 
indicative of his hearing impairment.—S. S. Stevens 
(Harvard). 


82. Steinmark, H. Future problems of research 
in colour vision. Diop. Rev. & Brit. J. physiol. 
Optics, 1943, 3, 114.—[Abstract review; original not 
seen. ] The effect of high refractive errors on color 
vision, the association between squint and color 
blindness, and the possibilities for re-education of 
color blind individuals are suggested problems for 
research.—D. J. Shaad (Kansas City, Kans.). 


83. Walker, A. E., Woolf, J. L, Halstead, W. C., 
& Case, T. J. Mechanism of temporal fusion effect 
of photic stimulation on electrical activity of visual 
structures. J. Neurophysiol., 1943, 6, 213-219.— 
Previous work having indicated. the probability 
that the limiting factor in temporal (as different 
from spatial) resolving power is in the retina, the 
writers report on modification of the electrical 
activity in the optic nerve, lateral geniculate body, 
tectum mesencephalon, optic radiation, and cerebral 
cortex from intermittent photic stimulation. The 
hypothesis tested was that the primary phenomena 
of fusion are dependent upon the maximum rate at 
which the slowest element in the visual system can 
be reactivated (driven) from photic stimulation. 
The findings show the possibility of a fusion mecha- 
nism in the cortex which is a limiting factor in the 
temporal resolving power of the primate visual 
system.—T. G. Andrews (Barnard). 


84. Walls, G. L. Factors in human visual resolu- 
tion. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1943, 33, 487-505.—The 
visibility of a bright line or point on a dark back- 
ground is limited only by the stimulus intensity, for 
an infinitesimal source of light can always be made 
intense enough to affect one or more retinal recep- 
tors. The apparent size of such a source is seldom 
equal to its physical size, as witness star ‘“magni- 
tudes” which are functions of their intensities. 
The perception of dark on white is more complex, 
involving a distribution of shadow density on the 
retina as a result of diffraction effects and dioptric 
errors within the eye. Visual acuity for black and 
white stripes involves a distribution of densities 
such that at least one row of cones receives percep- 
tibly less light than the rows on either side of it. 
Vernier and stereoscopic acuities have in common 
the fact that an angular displacement is discrimi- 
nated. Whether the threshold angle is lower for 
vernier or for stereoscopic displacement can only be 
decided by recourse to a comparative experiment in 
which a suitable test object is moved first laterally 
and then in stereoscopic space. The neural basis 
for these forms of acuity undoubtedly includes the 
visual centers in the lateral geniculate nucleus and 
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in the cortex. A bibliography of 98 titles is ap- 
pended.— L. A. Riggs (Brown). 

85. Wosika, P. H. Night blindness in war. 
War Med., Chicago, 1943, 4, 331-334—In the 
present state of knowledge of scotoptic vision, night 
blindness and poor dark adaptation must be differ- 
entiated. Idiopathic night blindness is a symptom 
of vitamin A deficiency, physiologically associated 
with lack of visual purple. Dark adaptation is a 
phase of a fundamental change always occurring 
when the eyes are used. No intermediate steps be- 
tween the two phenomena as disclosed by an appa- 
ratus have been found. The usefulness of adaptom- 
eter tests in military medicine is questionable, 
although further refinements may enhance their 
value. While they do measure ability to see in low 
luminosity, the controlling mechanism is not es- 
tablished and relationship to vitamin A is obscure. 
Excellent values for dark adaptation may be found 
among soldiers complaining of night blindness, and 
vice versa. An adequate test must measure co- 
operation and total ability to function, as poor 
dark adaptation may be overcompensated through 
other senses. Further study of the rate and end 
values of dark adaptation concerning rods, cones, 
and influences of the nervous system is indicated 
to establish a physiological basis for dark adapta- 
tion—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


[See also abstracts 2, 15, 18, 43, 45, 91, 117, 132, 
184, 218, 251, 260, 268, 270, 348. ] 
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86. Burton, A. A further study of the relation of 
time estimation to monotony. J. appl. Psychol., 
1943, 27, 350-359.—An experiment was conducted 
to answer the question, “Does monotony bias a time 
judgment in consistent fashion?” 45 students, 
tested in small groups with controls to prevent 
social effects, were asked to perform a simple, repeti- 
tive task. At intervals judgments were made by the 
subjects as to the amount of time spent upon each 
work interval. Curves were plotted to depict the 
errors of time estimation occurring as the subjects 
changed from a motivated state to one of monotony. 
At the beginning and end of the task the subjects 
rated themselves on a scale of boredom. Boredom 
increased markedly from beginning to end. The 
results indicate a group tendency toward increasing 
overestimation of time with increasing monotony, 
but the increase is not statistically significant. 
Under monotony conditions some individuals over- 
estimate time, but others underestimate it. The 
lack of consistency of the results does not seem to 
warrant using time estimation as a criterion of 
monotony.—G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 

87. Dondlinger, P. T. Apparent time accelera- 
tion with age. Science, 1943, 98, 300-301.—F. W. 
Nitardy (see 17: 3719) stated the hypothesis ‘‘that 
elapsed time as measured by the recollection of an 
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individual seems long or short according to what 
relationship it had to the individual's total time 
experience.’’. The present author agrees, but points 
out that such factors as the occurrences, incidents, 
and circumstances experienced during the period 
may be more important.— F. A. Mote (Connecticut). 


88. Ennis, W. D. Apparent time acceleration 
with age. Science, 1943, 98, 301-302.—Two sug- 
gestions are put forward to help account for the 
recollection of elapsed time. One involves the factor 
of attainment of goals: “To youth it [time] seems 
to move slowly, because youth would have it move 
more rapidly. To age it seems to move rapidly 
because age would wish it to move slowly.”’ The 
other suggestion involves activity: ‘For the child, 
occupation must be found by someone else. He is 
easily and often bored. Time goes slowly with him. 
The adult has so much to do and think that time is 
never sufficient. It gallops away.”—F. A. Mote 
(Connecticut). 


89. Gellhorn, E., & Minatoya, H. The effect of 
insulin hypoglycemia on conditioned reflexes. J. 
Neurophysiol., 1943, 6, 161-171.—In a double 
compartment box rats were conditioned to jump 
from one compartment to the other at the sound of a 
bell. After extinction the response does not recover 
spontaneously in normal rats but insulin hypo- 
glycemia restores the conditioned response. The 
effects of the insulin are cumulative and may lead 
to permanent recovery.—T. G. Andrews (Barnard). 


90. Johnson, H.G. Mental discipline and the IQ 
controversy. Sch. & Soc., 1943, 58, 200-202.—The 
issue of environmentally induced changes of IQ is 
not distinct from the question of formal mental 
discipline. Different interpretations of the term 
intelligence account for much of the controversy over 
the nature-nurture problem. If intelligence is 
defined as the ability to carry out the difficult tasks 
of everyday life, few psychologists will deny that 
it can be improved by training. The subject which 
will have the greatest value for mental discipline is 
that which correlates highest with our criterion of 
mental ability. There is experimental indication 
that learning ability and problem-solving ability 
can be improved by training, although, since the 
gain applies only to specific items, it is hardly justi- 
fiable to consider it an improvement in intelligence. 
—R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph’s College for 
Women). 


91. Landahl, H. D. Studies in the mathe- 
matical biophysics of discrimination and condition- 
ing: III. Bull. math. Biophys., 1943, 5, 103-110.— 
The theory dealing with recognition learning is 
generalized to include five variables. These are the 
errors, trials, possible number of choices, the number 
of items, and the fraction of prompting. The theory 
is then extended to include recall learning. This 
extension necessitates the introduction of a variable 
which is the number of trials without responses, i.e., 
the third category of judgment. The strengths of 
reward and punishment are also introduced as 
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variables. Thus a curve in nine dimensions is 
determined.—(Courtesy Bull. math. Biophys.). 


92. Morgan, C. T., & Wood, W. M. Cortical 
localization of symbolic processes in the rat. II. 
Effect of cortical lesions upon delayed alternation in 
the rat. J. Neurophysiol., 1943, 6, 173-180.—In 
attempting to find if there are limited localizations 
in the anterior cortex for symbolic functions, the 
authors used an alternation T-maze and tested the 
relearning of the recent memory task after the rats 
had sustained injury to selected portions of the 
cortex. For the most part prefrontal lesions caused 
loss of the recent memory ability, and occipital 
lesions caused little difference in performance. In- 
consistent results were given by parietal lesions. 
“Considering the other cases of functional localiza- 
tion of specific functions established in recent years, 
the rat’s cortex appears not to be so poorly differen- 
tiated as earlier maze studies lead us to believe.”"— 
T. G. Andrews (Barnard). 


93. Philip, B. R., & Peixotto, H. E. Generaliza- 
tion in the initial stages of learning nonsense syl- 
lables: Il. Partial and inadequate responses. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1943, 33, 136-147.—The initial stages 
in learning nonsense syllables by the method of 
paired associates were investigated. A brief sum- 
mary of results is as follows: “The relative propor- 
tions of discriminated and generalized responses 
decrease with length of list. Generalized responses 
are more frequent than discriminated responses 
during most of the learning. Towards the end of the 
learning, discriminated responses increase while 
generalized responses decrease, and integral re- 
sponses become more numerous than partial re- 
sponses. There is a slight gradient for serial position 
which is more pronounced for the shorter than for 
the longer series, and is more apparent for integral 
responses than for partial responses. Discrimina- 
tion varies directly with both integral and partial 
generalization for the stimulus; the variation is 
negative or zero for the response.”—M. J. Zigler 
(Wellesley). 

94. Reed, H. B., & Zinszer,H.A. The occurrence 
of plateaus in telegraphy. J. exp. Psychol., 1943, 33, 
130-135.—Experiments in learning telegraphy car- 
ried out in classes in practical radio and extending 
over 16 weeks yielded three principal differences— 
initial positive acceleration, no prolonged plateaus, 
and more rapid learning. Increase in the number of 
subjects and differences in the amount of time 
apportioned to receiving and sending are believed to 
explain the fact that plateaus are the exception 
rather than the rule in these experiments.—M. J. 
Zigler (Wellesley). 

95. Sengupta, N. N. Intelligence in its social 
settings. Indian J. Psychol., 1942, 17, 170-174.— 
This study attempts to investigate whether or not 
different vocational groups represent different grades 
of intelligence and ability. The author presents 
data of two other investigators which confirm 
the view that children’s intelligence quotient di- 
minishes as we descend from the upper to the lower 
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ranges of the parents’ vocational scale; heritable 
rather than environmental factors seem to be the 
reason. The importance of inheritance versus en- 
vironment is stressed as it affects individual progress 
in society in general and the choice of vocation in 
particular—A. Weider (N. Y. U. Medical College 
Clinic). 

96. Seward, J. P. An experimental comparison 
of code-learning methods. J. exp. Psychol., 1943, 
33, 115-129.—"A series of experiments was per- 
formed to compare methods of conducting the 
initial stages of learning to receive International 
Morse Code by flashing light. ... A prompting 
method of presenting blinker signals was not found 
superior to a method of studying printed lists of 
dot-dash equivalents. A method combining dot- 
dash study with prompting was not found superior 
to either of the two used separately. No dependable 
differences were found among the three methods at 
different stages of practice or rates of sending. Re- 
peating a blinker signal immediately after prompting 
was without effect on rate of learning. There was a 
slight but undependable tendency for the slower 
learners to do relatively better with the prompting 
method and for the faster learners to do relatively 
better with the dot-dash method.”—M. J. Zigler 
(Wellesley). 

97. Spragg, S. D. S. The relative difficulty of 
Morse code alphabet characters learned by the 
whole method. J. exp. Psychol., 1943, 33, 108-114. 
—‘Analysis was made of the errors made by 19 Ss 
in primary training in receiving International Morse 
Code alphabet characters. A highly reliable rank 
order of difficulty for the alphabet characters was 
established. The kind and amount of confusion 
between characters was determined, and it was 
shown that maximum confusions occur between 
alphabet characters that are identical with each 
other except for their final element.”—M. J. Zigler 
(Wellesley). 


98. Van Nuys, K., & Weaver, H. E. Memory 
span and visual pauses in reading rhythms and 
melodies. Psychol. Monogr., 1943, 55, No. 1, 
33-—50.—The reading of musical rhythms and melo- 
dies was studied by recording photographically the 
activities of the reader’s eyes and the keyboard 
execution of musical phrases. Memory span de- 
creased as complexity of note relations increased. 
Average durations of reading pauses increased with 
the increase in complexity of note relations. Melodic 
factors appeared to be the limiting conditions for 
memory span except when the melody was extremely 
simple. Rhythmic factors appeared to be limiting 
conditions for rate of reading or average pause 
duration except when the rhythm was extremely 
simple.—David G. Ryans (Cooperative Test Service). 

99. Wilen, F. Apparent time acceleration with 
age. Science, 1943, 98, 301.—The factor of chief 
importance in the recollection of elapsed time is 
apprehension, that is, as we grow older we realize 
more and more that extinction is coming nearer. 
“When young, we acted as if our balance in the 
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bank of time were inexhaustible; we [adults] can 
pom ourselves no longer.”—F. A. Mote (Connec- 
ticut). 


[See also abstracts 35, 37, 42, 154, 155, 167, 206, 
282, 283, 304, 313, 333. ] 


MOTOR AND GLANDULAR RESPONSES 
(incl. Emotion, Sleep) 


100. Breder, C. M., Jr., & Edgerton, H. E. An 
analysis of the locomotion of the seahorse, Hippo- 
campus, by means of high speed cinematography. 
Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1942, 43, 145-172.—The 
seahorse Hippocampus moves by virtue of oscilla- 
tion of the dorsal and pectoral fins at rates as fast 
as 35 per sec. Undulations in the dorsal fin may 
have as many as 7 “advancing fronts.” Normally, 
waves in dorsal and pectoral fins are propagated at 
the same speed. Differential effects in locomotion 
are achieved by altering wave length, amplitude and 
speed of propagation of waves. Locomotor control 
is strongly affected by positions of the head and 
tail which control the center of gravity. Head 
movements vary the relationship between dorsal and 
pectoral fins and thus contribute to the control of 
direction and speed of movement. Complete 
sacrifice of speed with its restricting limitations 
has made possible the evolution of a great diversity 
of body form in fishes like the seahorse. This 
sacrifice permits a disregard of certain mechanical 
factors which must be present in faster swimming 
fishes. However, for mechanical and ecological 
reasons fishes with locomotor equipment similar to 
that of the seahorse are apparently limited to a small 
size— F. A. Beach (American Museum of Natural 
History). 

101. De Jongh, T. W., Cluver, E. H., & Jokl, E. 
The principal of physical performance grids. Man- 
power, Pretoria, 1942, 1, 10-38.—See Child Develpm. 
Abstr. 17: 459. 

102. Gedevani, D. [Antagonistic reciprocal in- 
nervation of different portions of M. triceps of the 
frog. | Trans. Beritashvili physiol. Inst., 1941, No. 4, 
67—72.—See Biol. Abstr. 17: 19951. 

103. Gerebtzoff, M. Controle encéphalique du 
tonus pupillo-constricteur chez la grenouille. (Brain 
control of pupillo-constrictor tonus in the frog.) 
Arch. int. Physiol., 1943, 53, 225-229. 

104. Gutmann, E. Factors affecting recovery of 
motor function after nerve lesions. J. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1942, 5, 81-95.—A study is made of both 
the speed and degree of behavioral recovery in rela- 
tion to the nature and level of nerve lesions, the 
age of the subject, and the status of infection. A 
distinction is made between neural recovery suffi- 
cient to elicit a response and that necessary to give 
‘functionally complete’ behavioral results.—G. W. 
Knox (U.S. Naval Reserve). 

105. Herre, W. Zur Frage der Kausalitit von 
Domestikationserscheinungen. (On the question 
of the causalty of the phenomenon of domestication.) 
Zool. Anz., 1943, 141, 196-214. 
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106. Householder, A. S. Note on anodal excita- 
tion. Bull. math. Biophys., 1943, 5, 91-94.—A 
general, necessary, and sufficient condition for the 
occurrence of anodal excitation is given on the basis 
of Rashevsky’s two-factor theory of excitation, ex- 
pressions for the anodal rheobase and the minimal 
shock intensity following as simple special cases.— 
(Courtesy Bull. math. Biophys.). 

107. Irving, L., Scholander, P. F., & Grinnell, S. 
W. Experimental studies of the respiration of sloths. 
J. cell. comp. Physiol., 1942, 20, 189-210.—The 
sloth’s adjustment to arrested breathing differs 
from that of mammals which are good divers. 
Although the sloth shows some indication of re- 
stricted circulation during arrested breathing, this 
reaction has little effect in retarding early exhaustion 
of oxygen reserves in the blood and iungs. The 
sloth can hold out for 10 to 15 minutes after reserve 
supplies of oxygen are exhausted. There isa marked 
depression of the resting metabolic rate associated 
with arrested breathing, and this factor undoubtedly 
contributes to survival—F. A. Beach (American 
Museum of Natural History). 

108. Judy, W. L. Training the dog; a presenta- 
tion of the mentality of the dog with instructions 
suitable for training all breeds for all purposes, 
including also field and outdoor work. (7th ed.) 
Chicago: Judy Publishing Co., 1943. Pp. 158. 
$2.00.—See 2: 363. 

109. Kaunitz, J. The broken heart: myocardial 
infarction of psychic origin. Med. Rec., N. Y., 
1943, 156, 477-479.—Anginal attacks frequently 
represent a reaction to an intense emotion, the 
mechanism being a reflex spasm of the coronary 
arteries. Such spasms may cause degeneration of 
the tissues supplied, and a prolonged spasm may 
lead to thrombosis. Hence, since intense emotion 
can produce coronary spasms, thrombosis, and 
infarction, the association of intense emotion with 
death from myocardial infarction is not coincidental 
but one of cause and effect. 18-item bibliography.— 
M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

110. Kino, F. F. Reflex studies in electrical 
shock procedure. Brain, 1943, 66, 152-161. 

111. Macht, D. I. Effect of sulfonamides on 
cerebral and neuromuscular actions. Exp. Med. 
Surg., Brooklyn, 1943, 1, 260-272. 

112. Maluf, N.S. R. Decerebrate rigidity in the 
bat. J. cell. comp. Physiol., 1942, 20, 243-245.— 
“Prepontine section of the brain-stem in the bat 
produces decerebrate rigidity of the flexor-type. 
This finding corroborates the hypothesis that de- 
cerebrate rigidity consists of hyperactivity of the 
muscles which are largely concerned with maintain- 
ing a mammal in its normal stationary posture 
against the pull of gravity.’"— F. A. Beach (American 
Museum of Natural History). 

113. McNickle, D. Peyote and the Indian. Sci. 
Mon., N. Y., 1943, 57, 220-229.—A brief account 
is offered of the use of the drug peyote by certain 
of the Indian tribes as the core of a religious cult 
which has been organized formally in several of the 
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states as the Native American Church. The psycho- 
physiological effects of the drug and the ceremonials 
devolving about its use are discussed.—E. Girden 
(Brooklyn). 

114. Mead, M. The factor of food habits. Ann. 
Amer. Acad. polit. soc. Sci., 1943, 225, 136-141.— 
Americans recognize various kinds of change in their 
food habits, particularly those morally dictated, 
socially desirable, or scientifically sanctioned; also, 
changes forced by physical circumstances, lowering 
of economic status, or alteration in bodily state. 
Understanding American food attitudes is essential 
in interpreting rationing, explaining meat shortages, 
and introducing changes in diet. The war should 
be regarded, not as a temporary interruption in our 
normal life, but as an opportunity to break away 
from unfavorable past conditions such as poorly 
balanced diets.—S. S. Sargent (Barnard). 

115. Myers, C. S. Is the doctrine of instincts 
dead? A symposium. VI. Retrospect and prospect. 
Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1942, 12, 148-155.—The 
current doctrines of instincts are discussed and the 
views expressed in the preceding 5 reports of the 
symposium are compared. The author proposes a 
theory of instincts. Instinctive activity differs from 
reflex activity in that in the former, from the first 
occurrence, higher mental processes participate. In- 
stincts are alterable by experience, reflexes are not; 
in instinctive activity the organism has some aware- 
ness, however vague, of the end which is to be 
attained, and some ability thus to profit intelligently 
at and from the first performance. McDougall's 
doctrine of instincts, the relation of instincts and 
habits, is discussed.—C. G. Mueller (Brown). 

116. Parker, G. H. Animal color changes and 
their neurohumors. Quart. Rev. Biol., 1943, 18, 205- 
227.—W. E. Kappauf (Princeton). 

117. Pascal, J. I. On convergence tests. Amer. 
J. Ophthal., 1943, 26, 967-969.—A suggested sim- 
plification of the calculation of convergence power is 
based on the use of the near point of convergence 
(PcB), disregarding the interpupillary distance 
(Pd). The author states that the normal near point 
of convergence should be at least 90 mm.—D. J. 
Shaad (Kansas City, Kans.). 

118. Pear, T.H. Is the doctrine of instincts dead? 
A symposium. V. Not dead, but obsolescent? 
Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1942, 12, 139-147.—The 
author discusses the need for considering the topic 
of instincts, considers some of the meanings or 
uses of the term, and discusses instincts in relation to 
Allport’s doctrine of functional autonomy.—C. G. 
Mueller (Brown). 

119. Piersol, G. M. Medical considerations of 
some geriatric problems. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 
1943, 29, 26-35.—See Biol. Abstr. 17: 20046. 

120. Rainsford, S.G. The more recent additions 
to our knowledge of the effects of compression and 
decompression on man and the application of this 
knowledge to the practical problems connected with 

flying and deep diving. J. R. nav. med. Serv., 
1942, 28, 326-332.—Physiological and psychological 
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effects connected with deep diving and high altitude 
flying are presented. Many of the effects are similar 
to the results of acute alcoholism. Mental devia- 
tions include a variety of conditions—loss of mem- 
ory, slow cerebration, feelings of hilarity, undue 
cheerfulness, loss of emotional control, inco-ordina- 
tion of movements, and loss of consciousness. These 
symptoms were found to increase with a high carbon 
dioxide content and to decrease with a high oxygen 
content of the air. Aviators descending from thin to 
normal air show similar symptoms, indicating that 
the symptoms are partially dependent upon difficul- 
ties in adjusting to quick changes in pressure rather 
than to the absolute pressure—G. W. Knox (U. S. 
Naval Reserve). 

121. Richter, C. P., & Whelan, F. Sweat gland 
responses to sympathetic stimulation studied by 
the galvanic skin reflex method. J. Neurophysiol., 
1943, 6, 191-194. 

122. Scholander, P. F., Irving, L., & Grinnell, S. 
W. Respiration of the armadillo with possible im- 
plications as to its burrowing. J. cell. comp. Physiol., 
1943, 21, 53-63.—‘“The data revealed from the 
respiratory curves and blood analyses depict the 
armadillo as an animal which is able to contract a 
considerable oxygen debt during 3-4 minutes of 
violent muscular work carried on during suspended 
breathing. The magnitude of this work is of the 
order of ten to fifteen times the testing metabolism. 
This ability is what might be expected in an animal 
which is able to burrow quickly into the ground. It 
is quite likely that during the emergency effort of 
violent digging, breathing would be hampered by 
sand and dust, so that the muscular work would be 
largely anaerobic and would result in the contrac- 
tion of a considerable oxygen debt.”—F. A. Beach 
(American Museum of Natural History). 

123. Sengupta, N. N. The concept of instinct 
in its new setting. Indian J. Psychol., 1942, 17, 
131-140.—The author reviews the concept of 
instinct and expounds his theory that “instinct is a 
series of responses synchronous and _ successive, 
invariably conditioned by a hypertrophic condition 
of the internal organs of visceral, digestive, repro- 
ductive, etc., systems.”—A. Weider (N. Y. U. 
Medical College Clinic). 

124. Spooner, J. D. The eye as an index of ex- 
pression. Diopt. Rev. & Brit. J. physiol. Optics, 
1942, 2, 169-176.—The expression of the eyes, in- 
terpreted as indicating emotion, resides in observable 
changes in the visible contours and in surfaces and 
reflections in and around the globe. These are de- 
termined by various lines, some of which represent 
habitual moods while others change with the emo- 
tional mood of the moment. The parts played by the 
corneal reflex, the lachrymal reflex, position of the 
lids, movement of the eyes, and point of fixation in 
expressing emotion have been indicated by ap- 
peepryete descriptive terms in literature—M. R. 
Stoll (American Optical Co.). 

125. Tolman, E. C. A drive-conversion diagram. 
Psychol. Rev., 1943, 50, 503-513.—By the use of 
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tables and figures accompanied by discussion, an 
attempt is made ‘‘to schematize the interconnections 
between the basic biological drives, the derived social 
techniques and also between these and certain types 
of final behavior-propensity.”” These interconnec- 
tions are termed conversion-channels. Biological 
drives are grouped under appetites and aversions; 
social drives, under self-assertive, collective, self- 
abasive, and collective assertive techniques. The 
diagram is offered as ‘‘a useful and essentially cor- 
rect way of conceiving the interdependence between 
the more basic and the more derived motives.”— 
M. A. Tinker (Minnesota). 

126. Tzkipuridze,L. [On the variety of chronaxie 
of a skeletal muscle and its origin. | Trans. Beri- 
tashvili physiol. Inst., 1941, No. 4, 407-464.—Eng- 
lish summary.—See Biol. Abstr. 17: 19955. 

127. Weaver, H. E. A survey of visual processes 
in reading differently constructed musical selec- 
tions. Psychol. Monogr., 1943, 55, No. 1, 1-30. 
—Photographic records of eye movements and the 
keyboard performances of 15 trained musicians 
were made during sight reading of short musical 
selections representing harmonic, melodic, and ac- 
companied-melody types of tonal arrangements. 
The average number of notes executed per reading 
pause varied between 1 and 2. The average dura- 
tion of reading pauses varied between 0.27 and 0.53 
seconds. Progress along a* musical score was ac- 
complished by ‘a regular alternation of almost 
vertical movements of the eyes from one half of the 
staff to the other half and frequent horizontal move- 
ments on one half of the staff with relatively few 
movements between the two halves of the staff. . . .” 
Treble parts of chords were usually read before bass 
parts. The eye-hand span was variable but never 
exceeded a separation of 8 successive notes or chords 
between the eye and hand. Other conclusions are 
also presented.—David G. Ryans (Cooperative Test 
Service). 

128. Zimmerman, R. S. A coyote’s speed and 
endurance. J. Mammal., 1943, 24, 400.—A young 
coyote eluded its pursuers for 47 minutes from the 
time it was first observed (before beginning to run) 
until it was shot. At the start it ran in a straight 
line for several hundred yards and was clocked by 
the speedometer on the car at a top speed of 43 
miles an hour, but it was able to maintain this speed 
for only a relatively short distance. When unable to 
outdistance the car, however, it mustered additional 
bursts of speed and maneuvered for some time, tiring 
only slowly. To the author’s knowledge, this is the 
first accurate observation of the maximum speed and 
length of endurance of a coyote-——M. E. Morse 
(Baltimore, Md.). 


[See also abstracts 2, 6, 9, 31, 40, 45, 46, 48, 71, 
88, 89, 98, 163, 181, 182, 190, 218, 272, 313, 350. 
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129. Anderson, E. W. Abnormal mental states 
in survivors, with special reference to collective 
hallucinations. J. R. nav. med. Serv., 1942, 28, 361-— 
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377.—Detailed descriptions are given by 8 survivors, 
aged 20-39, afloat for 65 hours without food or water. 
The most predominant mental symptoms were visual 
hallucinations, consisting mainly of seeing dark 
ships silhouetted against a lighter background. The 
average duration of each hallucination was esti- 
mated as 20 minutes. The hallucinations were 
generally articulated sufficiently for identification 
of the ship. Frequently several survivors would see 
the same ship in the same location, due to mutual 
suggestions. Some individuals interpreted the hal- 
lucinations as being real ships, others realized they 
were hallucinatory because of their manner of 
appearance and disappearance. This insight did 
not seem to change the duration or articulateness of 
the hallucination—G. W. Knox (U. S. Naval 
Reserve). 


130. Bartemeier, L. H. Introduction to psycho- 
therapy. Psychoanal. Rev., 1943, 30, 386-398.— 
During the first interviews with a patient, the 
analytically trained psychiatrist should be more 
concerned with understanding the patient's pre- 
formed transference relations than with diagnosing 
the complaint or obtaining its history—L. B 
Heathers (Smith). 


131. Bolton, E. B. A concrete case for Wood- 
worth’s hypothesis on the cause of dreams. J. 
Psychol., 1943, 16, 273-284.—The author reports 
a dream which appears to sustain Woodworth's 
hypothesis that dreams may be traced to activites 
which have been interrupted during the day. The 
circumstances seemed to confirm his view that the 
thinking activity of dreams and the imaginative 
thinking of waking life are similar processes.—R. B. 
Ammons (San Diego). 


132. Eysenck, H. J. Susceptibility to a visual 
illusion, as related to primary and secondary sug- 
gestibility and other functions. Brit. J. Psychol., 
1943, 34, 32-36.—A test of susceptibility to the 
Miiller-Lyer illusion was given to 60 mental hospital 
patients in addition to 8 tests of suggestibility, a 
test of intelligence, 2 tests of perseveration, and 2 
tests of personal tempo. Clinical diagnosis rated 
half the patients as (conversion) hysterics, the other 
half as free from hysterical symptoms. It was found 
that susceptibility to the Miiller-Lyer illusion was 
unrelated to primary or secondary suggestibility 
and to hysteria. It was related positively to per- 
severation, probably to intelligence, and probably 
negatively to personal tempo.—M. D. Vernon 
(Cambridge. ) 


133. Flugel, J. C. Sublimation: its nature and 
conditions. Part III. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1942, 
12, 162—166.—The sources of evidence and methods 
of research for clarifying the concept of sublimation 
are discussed. The author considers the most 
fundamental method to be the intensive study of 
individuals, chiefly by psychoanalysis. Corrobora- 
tion can be obtained from history, biography, folk- 
lore, anthropology, and philology.—C. G. Mueller 
(Brown). 
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134. Foxe, A. N. Critique of Freud’s co ofa 
death instinct. Psychoanal. Rev., 1943, 30, 417-427. 
—The author suggests some of the inadequacies of 
Freud's concepts regarding masochism and the 
death instinct.—L. B. Heathers (Smith). 

135. Hilton, H., Jr., Baer, G., & Rhine, J. B. 
A comparison of three sizes of dice in PK tests. 
J. Parapsychol., 1943, 7, 172-190.—Dice (or a die) 
were thrown (3/4 of the trials) or allowed to roll 
down an incline (1/4 of the trials), with the 2 sub- 
jects attempting to “will” a high combination. 
5.27 hits per run were averaged (chance expect- 
ancy = 5.00), with a critical ratio of 3.46. The 
average score with one die was the lower. Little 
difference was found among the scores when dice of 
different size were used.— F. W. Finger (Virginia). 

136. Hilton, H., Jr., & Rhine, J. B. A second 
comparison of three sizes of dice in PK tests. J. 
Parapsychol., 1943, 7, 191-207.—Three subjects 
were used, shaking and throwing dice and trying to 
“will” a high score. For 824 runs the average score 
was 5.29 (chance = 5.00), with a critical ratio of 
4.95. When large dice were used, less-than-chance 
scores resulted, with the medium dice yielding the 
highest scores. Distraction seemed in a limited 
series to lower the score.—F. W. Finger (Virginia). 

137. Irving, W. S. Further tests with Mrs. 
Leonard. J. Amer. Soc. psych. Res., 1943, 37, 192- 
209.—The author presents additional results of 
sittings with the well-known medium, Mrs. Osborne 
Leonard. In picture-tests the communicator, pur- 
porting to be the author’s deceased wife, attempted 
to describe pictures or cartoons to appear in news- 
papers within a few days. In other tests she gave 
impressions obtained in distant places, which could 
later be checked with impressions of actual observers. 
—B. M. Humphrey (Duke). 

138. Jacobi, J. The psychology of Jung; an 
introduction with illustrations. (Trans. by K. W. 
Bash.) New Haven: Yale University Press, 1943. 
Pp. xi + 166. $2.50.—See 16: 4354. 


139. Jekels, L. The riddle of Shakespeare’s 
Macbeth. Psychoanal. Rev., 1943, 30, 361-385.— 
The main emphasis in Macbeth is the worry of the 
characters concerning the destruction of their clans 
as a consequence of their aggressiveness towards 
their parents. The son, now a father, fears the same 
hostility from his son that he accorded his own father. 
Thus a bad son becomes a bad father who destroys 
his own son and hence the future of his family. The 
drama is conceived as a representation of Shake- 
speare's fantasies regarding his guilt for his own 
son’s death. These fantasies were reactivated by the 
death of the barren Elizabeth with whom Shake- 
speare was able to identify himself—L. B. Heathers 
(Smith). 

140. Murphy, G. Psychical phenomena and 
human needs. J. Amer. Soc. psych. Res., 1943, 37, 
163-191.—This paper is an essay “offering tentative 
hypotheses about human wants in relation to para- 
normal ways of perceiving. " It is urged that 
paranormal perception, as well as normal percep- 
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tion, be considered in terms of human needs. The 
hypothesis examined is: ‘Perception occurs in such 
fashion as to reduce tension, or to meet needs.” A 
number of spontaneous cases of telepathy and pre- 
cognition are examined and classified in terms of the 
motives apparently involved—B. M. Humphrey 
(Duke). 

141. Oberndorf, C. P. Psychic determinism in 
Holmes and Freud. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1943, 98, 
184-188,—Abstract' and discussion. 

142. Rhine, J. B. Dice thrown by cup and ma- 
chine in PK tests. J. Parapsychol., 1943, 7, 207-217. 
—Dice were thrown from a cup or by a mechanical 
device, with the subject trying “to exert a direct, 
determinative mental influence on the dice to make 
the six-face come up.”” Both methods yielded extra- 
chance results, with the mechanical method giving 
the higher score.— F. W. Finger (Virginia). 

143. Rioch, J. M. The transference phenomenon 
in psychoanalytic therapy. Psychiatry, 1943, 6, 
147-156.— Extensive discussion is given of the 
transference phenomenon in psychoanalysis and of 
various concepts of this phenomenon. 20-item bib- 
liography.— M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

144. Robbins, B. S. Psychological implications 
of the male homosexual “marriage.” Psychoanal. 
Rev., 1943, 30, 428-437.—“Two case reports are 
presented ‘of members: of respective homosexual 
partnerships. The psychoanalytic data suggest 
that such symbiotic unions peculiarly nurture the 
greatest opportunity for mutual sadistic exploita- 
tion. It further suggests that the homosexual is a 
neurotic personality whose dominant neurotic drive, 
sadism, determines the distinguishing symptom, 
homoerotism.”’— L. B. Heathers (Smith). 

145. Schmeidler, G. R. Predicting good and bad 
scores in a clairvoyance experiment: a preliminary 
report. J. Amer. Soc. psych. Res., 1943, 37, 103-110. 
—Subjects were divided into two groups on the 
basis of their favorable or unfavorable attitudes 
toward ESP research. Those with favorable atti- 
tudes were tested in pleasant surroundings in a 
friendly atmosphere, while those who were skeptical 
were tested in a bare and uninteresting environment. 
In the series of clairvoyance tests the open- -minded 
or favorable subjects showed a higher rate of scoring 
than did the skeptics. The difference between the 
two groups has a probability of .03.—B. M. Hum- 
phrey (Duke). 

146. Schmeidler, G. R. Predicting good and bad 
scores in a clairvoyance experiment: a final report. 
J. Amer. Soc. psych. Res., 1943, 37, 210-221.—A 
final evaluatior of the results of three series of tests 
showed evidence of clairvoyance in a normal coll 
population. ‘Subjects who hoped for high scores in 
card-guessing tended to score above chance; sub- 
jects who were hostile to the hypothesis of ESP 
[extra-sensory perception ] tended to score below 
chance.” A pleasant setting for the first group and 
dull surroundings for the second were additional 
factors in the experimental situation—B. M. 
Humphrey (Duke). 
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147. Taves, E., & Dale, L.A. The Midas touch 
in psychical research. J. Amer. Soc. psych. Res., 
1943, 37, 57-83.—Additional evidence is presented 
for the familiar decline effects in research in extra- 
sensory perception. The authors have used the 
term ‘“‘Midas touch in reverse” to designate this 
phenomenon of initial success in the beginning of an 
experiment followed by a decline in later sections of 
the experiment. The psychological variables of the 
experiments reported here are examined from the 
point of view of both the subject and the experi- 
menter.—B. M. Humphrey (Duke). 


148. Taves, E., Dale, L. A.. & Murphy, G. A 
further report on the Midas touch. J. Amer. Soc. 
psych. Res., 1943, 37, 111-118.—Further evidence 
of decline effects (Midas touch in reverse) in research 
in extra-sensory perception is presented together 
with a comparison of three methods of testing. In 
the results of the 45 subjects, each of whom partici- 
pated in three sessions, there appeared suggestive 
decline effects. The first sessions of each subject 
averaged higher than did subsequent sessions.— 
B. M. Humphrey (Duke). 


149. Thouless, R. H. The present position of 
experimental research into telepathy and related 
phenomena. J. Parapsychol., 1943, 7, 158-171.— 
This is a condensation of the 1942 presidential 
address to the Society for Psychical Research. It 
takes the position that the existence of the psi 
phenomenon (or ESP) has already been amply 
demonstrated and that experimentalists’ attention 
should now be directed to “finding out all we can 
about it.”” The psi phenomenon seems to be a 
problem in which the usual system of scientific 
expectancies (requiring physical continuity in chains 
of cause and effect) must be modified. As a specula- 
tion that may clarify the nature of psi, Thouless 
postulates its existence in universal form (i.e., 
without regard to time or space) prior to the evolu- 
tion of sense organs and controlled perception. 
Only under conditions detrimental to perceptual 
attention could psi now emerge——F. W. Finger 
(Virginia). 

150. Woodruff, J. L., & Murphy, G. Effect of 
incentives on ESP and visual perception. J. 
Parapsychol., 1943, 7, 144-157.—A control group of 
20 students averaged 4.88 hits per run (chance ex- 
pectancy = 5.00) in attempted ESP without special 
reward. A group occasionally informed of scores 
made and given monetary reward for improvement 
averaged 5.36 hits. The critical ratio between the 
performance of the two groups was 3.00. Differ- 
ences in performance were probably insignificant for 
visual perception of near liminal figures with and 
without reward.— F. W. Finger (Virginia). 

151. Woodworth, H. Further consideration of 
multiple blocking and un in normal subjects. 
J. Amer. Soc. psych. Res., 1943, 37, 119-133.—An 
examination is made of additional evidence for the 
author’s hypotheses concerning blocking (rejection) 
and unblocking (suspension of the blocking factor) of 
images “impinging upon the subconscious mind” in 
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ESP tests. Analyses of various frequency distribu- 

tions are presented as methods of detecting the dis- 

tortions in scoring which are thought to be due to 

Spake} and unblocking factors—B. M. Humphrey 
uke). 


[See also abstracts 32, 166, 175, 204. | 
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152. Appel, K. E. The differentiation of psychosis 
and psychoneurosis. Clinics, 1943, 1, 807-841.— 
Appel gives a critical comprehensive review of cur- 
rent opinion on the subject. There are two lines of 
thought as to the validity or wisdom of distinguish- 
ing between psychoneuroses and psychoses. The 
proponents of the first viewpoint consider that the 
two conditions differ only in degree; the second, that 
they are of essentially different quality. In the first 
case, judgment rests on the severity of the condi- 
tion and social incompatibility. This has descrip- 
tive and practical value; but it is over-simplified, 
not individualized, and emphasizes personal opinion 
and social convenience. The desirability of con- 
tinuing the distinction between psychoneuroses and 
psychoses rests on the implication of difference in 
dynamic structure, emphasis on the concept of 
growth, and stimulation of investigation. While this 
viewpoint is more complex and theoretical, it is 
also more objective and affords the patient earlier 
and more effective treatment.— M. E. Morse (Balti- 
more, Md.). 

153. Austregesilo, A. Psicologia da melancolia. 
(The psychology of melancholia.) Impr. méd., Rio 
de J., 1943, 18, No. 350, 91. 

154. Balken, E. R. Psychological researches in 
schizophrenic e and thought. J. Psychol., 
1943, 16, 153-176.—The most commonly accepted 
psychological approaches to the investigation of 
schizophrenia involve studies of cognitive dysfunc- 
tioning. Thought has been abstracted from its 
conative and affective determinants, has been ap- 
proached through the assumed parallelism of thought 
and language, and has often been measured with 
general tests developed for use with normals. In- 
quiries have been made as to the schizophrenic’s in- 
ability to generalize and the relationship between 
schizophrenic and primitive thought. The selection 
of cases in many studies ‘“‘reveals the need for a 
reformulation of the basic disturbance in schizo- 
phrenia in terms of empirically established psycho- 
logical, psychiatric, and psychoanalytic facts and 
for the recasting and reorientation of psychological 
methodologies in terms of this reformulation.” 
63-item bibliography.—R. B. Ammons (San Diego). 

155. Balken, E.R. A delineation of schizophrenic 

e and thought in a test of imagination. J. 
Psychol., 1943, 16, 239-271.—An attempt was made 
to elicit fantasies from 75 schizophrenic patients, 
using the 10 neutral pictures of Murray’s Thematic 
Apperception Test. Analysis of the recorded fan- 
tasies showed a lack of direct relation to the life 
events of the patient, an inability to maintain an 
orientation toward fulfilling the instructions, a 
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stirring of “inner unrest’ in the direction of some 
sort of activity, and an orientation of the patient's 
responses in the present. There appeared to be an 
almost total unawareness of the self in relation to 
the outer world of persons and objects and to inner 
experiences, with an almost complete interpenetra- 
tion or fusion of subject and object in the various 
productions. It appears that almost any stimulus 
from the vague and “dread external infinitude can 
evoke anything . . . from the equally dread, in- 
ternal, undifferentiated infinitude of items indis- 
criminately fused from all levels of experience. 
Schizophrenic experience is thus merely relived 
‘lived’ experience.” —R. B. Ammons (San Diego). 


156. Bender, L. Burn encephalopathies in chil- 
dren. Arch. Pediat., 1943, 60, 75-87.—See Child 
Develpm. Abstr. 17: 581. 

157. Billings, E. G., Ebaugh, F. G., Morgan, D. 
W., O'Kelly, L. L., Short, G. B., & Golding, F. C. 
Comparison of one hundred Army psychiatric pa- 
tients and one hundred enlisted men. War Med., 
Chicago, 1943, 4, 283-298.—This is a co-operative 
study by a psychiatrist, psychologist, internist, and 
psychiatric social worker. The controls were well- 
adjusted soldiers with less than a year’s service. 
The purpose was to select a pattern, differential for 
the two groups, of easily recognizable signs, present 
before induction, representing all types of mal- 
adjustments and cutting across diagnostic groupings. 
The criteria which the authors consider most signifi- 
cant are: hypochondriasis, excessive sweating, dis- 
turbed sexual development, underactivity, irregular 
employment, lack of definite ambition, difficulty in 
making friends, morbid fears, and voluntary enlist- 
ment. Some of the relatively well-adjusted group 
had schizoid personalities or neurotic trends, but 
they did well in the service because they were aware 
of their peculiarities and had learned to adjust in 
civilian life, and in the Army they profited by their 
mistakes. Their commonest difficulties in the serv- 
ice were depressive and obsessive tendencies, in- 
feriority feelings, apparent dullness and minor psy- 
chosomatic complaints.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, 
Md.). 


158. Bychowski, G. Physiology of schizophrenic 
thinking. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1943, 98, 368-386.— 
Using a case record as an illustration, the author 
analyzes the main characteristics of schizophrenic 
thought. He suggests the possible neurophysio- 
logical correlates for each of these characteristics.— 
L. B. Heathers (Smith). 


159. Dillenberg, S. M. Neuropsychiatric clinic 
at a Naval Construction Training Center. Nav. med. 
Bull., Wash., 1943, 41, 1076-1082.—During 6 
months of operation, 668 neuropsychiatric cases at a 
“‘Seabee"’ training center were referred for examina- 
tion. Of these, 341 were able to return to active 
duty or enter other Naval departments, 255 were 

iven special order discharges, and 72 were trans- 
te! to the Naval hospital. Of all men coming 
into the training center, only .75% were discharged 
for neuropsychiatric disturbances, while the average 
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for most training centers is 5%. The difference is 
considered as due to the selective factor, the ‘‘Sea- 
bees” being older and of a more stable character than 
the average recruit—G. W. Knox (U. S. Naval 
Reserve). 

160. Dunbar, F. Criteria for psychosomatic 
osis and therapy with special reference to 
vascular syndromes. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 

1943, 98, 416-425.—Abstract and discussion. 


161. Fairbairn, W. R. D. The war neuroses; 
their nature and significance. Brit. med. J., 1943, 1, 
183—186.—The traumatic neuroses of war are similar 
to neuroses of civilian life. The author emphasizes 
the factor of infantile dependence in his formulations, 
as the undue persistence of this attitude is a pre- 
disposing factor to all psychopathological states. 
Attitudes of dependency, the separation-anxiety 
(home-sickness), the compulsion to return home, 
and emotional identification constitute the distinc- 
tive psychological feature of this state. The author 
integrates these ideas with the factor of morale and 
implies that the incidence of the war neuroes in an 
army may be regarded as a criterion of morale. 
Summing up the real significance of war neuroses, 
he writes: ‘. . . the war neuroses are characterized 
not only by separation-anxiety but also by a definite 
deterioration of the sense of duty—i.e., by a definite 
disintegration of the mental structure of conscience.” 
—A. Weider (N. Y. U. Medical College Clinic). 


162. Friedman, E. Alterations in communicabil- 
ity, content of thought and affective response during 
irritative (camphor) therapy. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1943, 98, 229-247——Camphor therapy was given 
to 70 chronically institutionalized male patients. 
Changes in their communicability and thought con- 
tent were studied through verbatim records of their 
spontaneous speech and their letters. In almost 
every case, even with previously mute patients, the 
acute effect of the camphor was accompanied by 
speech, the verbalizations usually becoming less 
symbolic and more direct and intelligible as the 
treatment progressed. Nearly all of the cases ex- 
pressed castration fears and some previously disas- 
sociated sexual material. Many of the patients, 
after the acute attack, showed increased sensitivity 
and irritability with sudden destructive tendencies 
towards themselves and others.—L. B. Heathers 
(Smith). 

163. Friedman, J. H. The attitude of the psycho- 
neurotic toward scientific contraceptive advice: a 
further study. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1943, 98, 396-413. 
—Since sexual difficulties in neurotics are the symp- 
toms of the neurosis rather than its cause, the use of 
scientific contraception will alleviate the sexual 
difficulty only if the underlying neurosis is handled 
first.— L. B. Heathers (Smith). 

164.. Goldstein, K. Some remarks on Russel 
Brain’s article concerning visual object-agnosia. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1943, 98, 148-153.—The author 
answers Brain's criticisms (see 15: 5130) of his 
analysis of a case of visual agnosia by referring to 
Goldstein and Gelb’s earlier discussion of Poppel- 
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reuter’s similar criticisms. He suggests that the 
term ‘‘visual agnosia’’ be limited to those cases where 
the primary defect occurs at the stage of gestalt- 
formation.— L. B. Heathers (Smith). 


165. Hennelly, T. J. Psychology in general 
practice: hysteria. Practitioner, 1943, 151, 115-122. 


166. Hitschmann, E. Neurotic bashfulness and 
erythrophobia. Psychoanal. Rev., 1943, 30, 438-446. 
—Neurotic bashfulness, which is often accompanied 
by excessive blushing, is viewed as a displacement 
upward of the repressed wish to exhibit the genitals. 
In addition, the histories of these scoptophilic 
patients suggest that castration fears developed from 
the child’s guilt at looking at and aggressively biting 
the breast of the mother. Voyeuristic, exhibition- 
istic, and castration-anxiety dreams were frequent 
with these patients.— L. B. Heathers (Smith). 


167. Hunt, H. F. A practical, clinical test for 
organic brain damage. J. appl. Psychol., 1943, 27, 
375-386.—The investigation sought to devise a 
practical method of detecting brain damage by test- 
ing intellectual deterioration. The test battery de- 
vised included one test, the 1937 Stanford-Binet 
Vocabulary Test, that is relatively insensitive to 
brain damage, 9 interpolated tests, and 6 tests 
sensitive to brain deterioration. The deterioration 
tests involve learning and retention of new associa- 
tions in both visual and auditory spheres. The sub- 
jects used consisted principally of 25 institutional 
patients diagnosed as having cerebral damage (D 
group) and 25 control subjects, mostly institutional 
cases, without diagnosis of brain damage (C group), 
the two groups being matched for age and vocabu- 
lary scores. Scores on each deterioration test as well 
as total deterioration score discriminate significantly 
(the lowest C.R. being 6.8) between C and D groups. 
By means of a regression equation using age and 
vocabulary scores, a predicted score was obtained. 
Subtraction of deterioration score from predicted 
score, the result expressed in a modified T score, 
yielded a measure of deterioration. This measure 
separated C and D groups with an overlap of only 
13.5%. A short form of the battery (about 15 min.) 
discriminated almost as well as the long form (about 
30 min.). The correlation between scores on short 
and long forms was .99. The test battery has 
proved useful clinically —G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 

168. Kleist, K. Die Katatonien. (Catatonics.) 
Nervenarzt, 1943, 16, 1-10. 

169. Kubie, L. S. A basis for classification of 
disorders from the psychosomatic standpoint. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1943, 98, 416.—Abstract. 


170. Lichtenstein, P. M., & Small, S. M. A 
handbook of psychiatry. New York: Norton, 1943. 
Pp. 330. $3.50.—In this handbook there are chap- 
ters on mental deficiency, the neuroses and psychoses, 
and some of the more common psychosomatic ill- 
nesses. In addition to general discussions of signs 
of abnormal behavior and of psychiatric therapy, 
each clinical group is briefly treated in terms of its 
symptoms, etiology, course and prognosis, and treat- 
ment.— L. B. Heathers (Smith). 
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171. Magaret, A., & Wright, C. Limitations in 
the use of intelligence test performance to detect 
mental disturbance. J. appl. Psychol., 1943, 27, 387- 
398.—‘‘The Wechsler-Bellevue scale was admin- 
istered to 40 morons and 80 schizophrenics, aged 
30-39, and scores were compared with those of 210 
controls of the same age range. Comparisons were 
made in terms of deviation scores expressing the 
performance of a patient on the individual tests 
relative to his own general level of performance.” 
On the basis of the results, three diagnostic signs 
are tentatively suggested: (1) Adult morons display 
relatively low performance on arithmetic reasoning. 
(2) Adult schizophrenics perform relatively poorly 
on picture arrangement tests, and also (3) make a 
relatively poor showing on comprehension tests. 
Doubt is cast upon four other signs frequently found 
in the literature: (1) Relatively high vocabulary 
scores do not distinguish schizophrenics from morons. 
(2) Relatively poor scores on block designs test do 
not distinguish schizophrenics from morons or con- 
trols. (3) Variability from test to test does not 
distinguish morons from schizophrenics, although 
both are more variable than controls. (4) Superi- 
ority of verbal over performance scores does not 
characterize schizophrenics as a group, nor is the 
opposite distinctive of feebleminded. Extreme cau- 
tion in labelling patients on the basis of test results 
is indicated. 24-item bibliography.—G. R. Thornton 
(Purdue). 


172. Maier, N. R. F. Two types of behavior 
abnormality in the rat. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1943, 
7, 141-147.—The chief findings of a series of studies 
of behavior abnormalities in the rat are summarized. 
Two distinctly different types of disorder have been 
found: convulsive seizures and abnormal fixation 
(“persistent unadaptive behavior associated with 
symptoms frequently found in compulsions”). The 
two states are described and the situations which 
produce them are analyzed. The study of abnormal 
fixation leads to a distinction between fixations and 
habits, which is felt to have widespread theoretical 
implications—W. A. Varvel (Texas A. & M.). 


173. Marques, A. Tendencia psico-somatica da 
medicina. (Psychosomatic tendencies in medicine.) 
Hospital, Rio de J., 1943, 23, 833-839. 


174. Miller, E. [Ed.] The neuroses in war. 
New York: Macmillan, 1943. Pp. xii + 250. $2.50. 
—A series of essays by various authors is presented, 
dealing with the theory and treatment of the psycho- 
neuroses as derived from the clinical experience of 
World War I. The following subjects are treated: 
a survey of literature of neuroses in war; mode of 
onset of the neuroses in war; clinical case studies and 
their relationships; the differential diagnosis of the 
psychoneuroses of war; psychopathological theories 
of neuroses in wartime; treatment of neuroses in the 
field; treatment by suggestion and hypno-analysis; 
technique of other psychotherapeutic methods; 
psychiatric organization in the armed services; and 
the problem of civilian reactions. An appendix deals 
with the classification of psychological disorders in 
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war and the problem of psychiatric pharmacology.— 
G. W. Kisker (U.S. Army). 

175. Oberndorf, C. P. [Ed.] The chiatric 
novels of Oliver Wendell Holmes. ew York: 
Columbia University Press, 1943. Pp. viii + 268. 
$3.00.—Three novels have been chosen to portray 
Holmes as a precursor of Freudian psychoanalytic 
interpretation: Elsie Venner, The guardian angel, and 
A mortal antipathy. These psychiatric and analytic 
studies, as abridged and annotated by the author, 
. . might serve to introduce undergraduate medical 
students to the subject of psychiatry and... 
could be used as collateral reading to psychiatric 
textbooks." —A. B. Hunter (Brown). 

176. Orton, S. T. An hypothesis concerning the 
neural mechanism of stuttering. . nerv. ment. Dis., 
1943, 98, 188-193.—Abstract and discussion. 

177. Osborne, M. T. The use of family care as a 
treatment procedure with the mentally ill. Ment. 
Hyg., N. Y., 1943, 27, 412-423.—Criteria for the 
selection of patients who could be helped by place- 
ment outside the hospital are discussed, as related to 
the work done at Middletown, New York, State 
Hospital.—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

178. Raines, G. N., & Kolb, L. C. Combat 
fatigue and war neurosis. (Concluded.) Nav. med. 
Bull., Wash., 1943, 41, 1299-1309.—The authors 
present cases of severe combat fatigue and point out 
its differential diagnosis from other neuropsychiatric 
disorders. The fatigue results from excessive activity 
and insufficient time for rest, and, in addition, an 
inability to rest adequately (even when time permits) 
because of the nervous strain of actual or potential 
combat situations. An attempt is made to decrease 
these two causative factors as far as possible; the 
former, by the introduction of frequent rest periods 
prior to combat, the latter, by the introduction of 
recreation prior to combat in order to divert the 
attention from the strain of the potential combat 
situation. Observations indicate that confidence in 
the leaders, a feeling of comradeship with shipmates, 
and well organized ready-made responses resulting 
from thorough training are factors which greatly 
decrease the frequency of combat fatigue (see 17: 
3813).—G. W. Knox (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

179. Rautman, A. L. The mental hygiene of 
institutionalized mental defectives. Ment. Hyg., 
N. Y., 1943, 27, 446-456.—Emotional and social 
needs depend upon the individual's ability to under- 
stand the environment and upon his interests and 
experiences. Nurses and teachers, in their handling 
of patients, must always consider the mental health 
of their attitudes and their practices —W. L. Wil- 
kins (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

180. Reik, T. Aus Leiden Freuden. (Joy from 
suffering.) London: Imago Publishing Co., 1940. 
Pp. 404. 12s. 6d.—[Abstracted review; original not 
seen. ] The author aims at a complete presentation 
of modern knowledge about the problem of maso- 
chism in its broadest meaning. The author believes 
that masochism has not as yet been satisfactorily 
explained.—W. A. Varvel (Texas A. & M.). 
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181. Schneider, D. E. Introduction to the growth 


conc of nervous integration. (Application to a 
port oti disease: and to a somatic 
disease: renal h sion.) J. nerv. ment. Dis., 


1943, 98, 164-182.—The author discusses the neuro- 
physiology of schizophrenia and renal hypertension 
in terms of his concept of nervous integration (see 
17: 3442). Schizophrenia is thought to result when 
the striatum is unable to utilize the tensions of the 
adrenals and gonads; without this excess tension the 
suppressive mechanism in the caudate and lenticular 
nuclei, that maintains the proper relationship be- 
tween the old and the new brain, is disrupted. The 
findings of physiological and chemical studies on 
schizophrenics also give evidence for some striatal 
dysfunction. The theory would explain the improve- 
ment that follows insulin shock, the lack of improve- 
ment from usual forms of psychotherapy, the general 
negative findings of encephalographic studies, and 
the reason for the nonappearance of the disease 
in children under 8 years of age—L. B. Heathers 
(Smith). 

182. Sheehan, D. Physiological principles under- 
lying psychosomatic disorders. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1943, 98, 414—416.— Abstract. 

183. Snyder, L. H., & Palmer, D. M. An idio- 
pathic convulsive disorder with deterioration: ap- 
parently dependent upon an incompletely sex-linked 
gene. Studies in human inheritance, XXIII. J. 
Hered., 1943, 34, 207-—212.—A case history, with 
pedigree analysis in chart form, of a new idiopathic 
convulsive disorder with deterioration is described. 
It is a new syndrome, appearing to be dependent 
upon a recessive lethal gene distribution, with a 
suggestion that the gene is incompletely sex-linked, 
located on the homologous portions of the sex 
chromosomes,—G. C. Schwesinger (American Mu- 
seum of Natural History). 

184. Solomon, J. C. Psychiatric implications of 
deafness. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1943, 27, 439-445.— 
Difficulties of psychotherapy with the deaf, es- 
pecially with respect to their relative inability to 
fight off feelings of inadequacy and their suspicious- 
ness, are discussed. The unknown dangers which 
produce anxiety will be dissipated when the person 
has a full knowledge of his handicap and some means 
of substitute gratification. Of primary importance 
is the mitigation of feelings of loneliness and rejec- 
tion through provision of warm interpersonal rela- 
tions.—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

185. Stanka, H. Psychiatry and neurology one 
hundred years and fifty years J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1943, 98, 294-296.—The author briefly re- 
views the outstanding psychiatric and neurological 
discoveries made from about 1840 to 1897.—L. B. 
Heathers (Smith). 

186. Stearns, A. W., & Schwab, R. S. Five 


-hundred neuropsychiatric casualties at a Naval 
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hospital. J. Maine med. Ass., 1943, 34, 81-89.—500 
consecutive pe cases (7% of the total 
admissions) at the U. S. Naval Hospital, Chelsea, 
Mass., are reviewed. The major conditions en- 
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countered were: neuroses, 26%; personality disorders 
(on a behavioristic basis, excessively vulnerable to 
strain, former problem children, etc.), 16%; alco- 
holism (mostly retired men returned to service), 
11%; psychoses and epilepsy, 9% each. The amount 
of neuropsychiatric disability in the Navy is directly 
related to the quality of recruiting. It has been as- 
sumed that because of the great strides in neuro- 
psychiatry since World War i experiences this time 
would be different, but during the past year there 
appears to have been little effort to detect such dis- 
abilities. With the right organization and staff, 
however, diagnosis is relatively easy. Screening re- 
cruits is a specialty, and lack of experience among 
psychiatrists and officers makes for undue optimism 
and overlooking the malignancy of certain behavior 
patterns. The significance of social status as indi- 
cating incompetency and the usefulness of a com- 
bined medicosocial classification in roughly predict- 
ing future careers are discussed—M. E. Morse 
(Baltimore, Md.). 

187. Stone, C. P. Case histories in abnormal 
psychology. Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford 
Bookstore, 1943. Pp. v + 98. $1.35.—The author 
has selected 90 case histories covering the funda- 
mental reaction types from some 24 textbooks. 
They include the following cases: minor maladjust- 
ments and psychoneurotic types; emotional and 
affective types; schizophrenic types; paranoia, 
paranoid; toxic types; migraine, epilepsy, and other 
convulsive seizures; and organic reaction types.— 
A. Weider (N. Y. U. Medical College Clinic). 

188. Strecker, E. A. Neuropsychiatric perspec- 
tives. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1943, 98, 359-367.—The 
social aspects of psychiatry are discussed with em- 
phasis on the role of the psychiatrist in the creating 
of a functioning democratic social order.—JL. B. 
Heathers (Smith). 

189. Sugar, C., & Nadell,R. Mental symptoms in 
multiple sclerosis: a study of 28 cases with review of 
the literature. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1943, 98, 267-280. 
—The authors studied the emotional states of 28 
institutionalized multiple sclerotic patients. They 
found that when changes in mood occurred, the 
change was usually an exaggeration of the patient’s 
prevailing mood. The patient’s sense of physical 
well being also tended to correspond with this mood. 
Many of the patients noted an increase in their 
affective expressions, the outward emotional be- 
havior frequently being incongruous with the emo- 
tional feeling. The authors suggest that these 
affective changes are due to the loss of the usual 
inhibitory mechanisms as a result either of organic 
lesions or of the manner in which the personality 
reacts to the illness. The literature on changes in 
mental symptoms is reviewed, the bibliography 
including 33 titles—L. B. Heathers (Smith). 

190. Sutherland, R. L. Mental health of ma- 
turity. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1943, 27, 424-429.— 
Common to middle and old age is status shock, 
typical when a person finds he cannot achieve to 
the social level he had hoped and makes inadequate 
adjustment to that fact, or where a person finds that 
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he has apparently outlived his usefulness, or where 
a busy person is taken out of circulation by a serious 
iliness. Individual and community programs to 
meet these problems are suggested.—W. L. Wilkins 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 

191. Thorner, I. Sociological of affec- 
tional frustration. Psychiatry, 1943, 6, 157-173.— 
“The hypothesis of affectional frustration, when 
complemented by relevant sociological considera- 
tions, possesses some explanatory value in account- 
ing for the behavior patterns of one family by sug- 
gesting the psychological appropriateness of a 
complex of apparently discrete facts. The same 
hypothesis when extended to the analysis of com- 
parable large-scale phenomena indicated hy the 
clues [given] in section one appears to shed light 
both on the genesis of modern personality structure 
and certain of its characteristic traits. The sub- 
sequent development of this personality type has 
been described in several of its relations to current 
trends and tensions of American social structure. 
It has not been demonstrated nor implied that with 
the disappearance of the originating conditions the 
valued characteristics of the type must follow suit; 
on the contrary, they seem too deeply imbedded in 
and useful for the continuity of society to have out- 
lived their time.” 64-item footnote bibliography.— 
M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

192. Van Vorst, R. B. An evaluation of test 
performances of a group of psychopathic delinquents. 
Psychol. Bull., 1943, 40, 583.—Abstract. 

193. Voelker, C. H. Post-therapy observations 
on over 2,000 subjects with speech defects. Arch. 
Otolaryng., Chicago, 1943, 38, 261-264. 

194. Weatherby, F. E. War neuroses after air 
attack on Oahu, Territory of Hawaii, Dec. 7, 1941. 
War Med., Chicago, 1943, 4, 270-271.—On the day 
of attack no neuropsychiatric cases of any kind were 
admitted to a hospital which normally served the 
majority of the troops. On the two succeeding 
days, one case of acute anxiety and one of hysteria 
were admitted. During the next two weeks neuro- 
psychiatric admissions were no greater than during 
the two weeks preceding the attack. Many pa- 
tients made at least temporary adjustments and 
rendered helpful service on the day of the raid. 
All able-bodied non-psychotic patients were dis- 
charged and many requested immediate return to 
duty. The majority of these were able to carry on 
permanently. The low incidence of neuroses was 
probably due to the brief duration of the attack, 
the absence of prolonged preceding mental and 
physical strain, and the necessity for immediate, 
increased useful work. Some persons unable to 
adapt to army life in peacetime are capable of giving 
useful service in war——M. E. Morse (Baltimore, 
Md.). 

195. Zilboorg, G. Psychosomatic medicine— 
a historical perspective. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1943, 
98, 414-416.—Abstract and discussion. 


[See also abstracts 47, 53, 55, 60, 132, 144, 204, 217, 
244, 247, 248, 332, 334, 335, 338, 340, 342. ] 
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PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER 


196. Davis, A. Racial status and personality 
development. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1943, 57, 354-362. 
—"This analysis of the personality formation of 
Negro children in the South bears out the theory 
that personality is not inherited; it is learned. The 
fact that personality, disposition, and character 
form a learned pattern of behavior means that there 
can be no racial ‘inheritance’ of personality. People 
are not born with their personalities; they acquire 
them by experiences in a social environment. 
Finally, it is evident that there are no racial types 
of personality because within each race there are 
several social strata, each of which has a different 
culture, and each of which teaches different kinds of 
behavior and psychological goals to its members.’’— 
E. Girden (Brooklyn). 

197. Dodge, A. F. What are the personality 
traits of the successful teacher? J. appl. Psychol., 
1943, 27, 325-337.—A personality inventory was 
administered to 301 teachers. The teachers were 
divided, on the basis of supervisors’ ratings, into a 
group of the more successful and a group of the 
less successful teachers. Analysis of the responses 
to inventory items revealed that the more successful 
teachers reported themselves to be (1) more at ease 
in social contacts, (2) more willing to assume re- 
sponsibility, (3) less subject to fears and worries, 
(4) more sensitive to the opinions of others, (5) 
slower in making decisions than the less successful 
teachers. The 43 items which differentiated the more 
from the less successful teachers were rescored ac- 
cording to their degree and direction of differentia- 
tion. The total scores thus obtained were found to 
differentiate also, ‘‘as would be expected from the 
manner in which the scores . . . were derived.” 
Of the 301 teachers, 62 were from a group that 
might be expected to be better teachers; these 62 
obtained higher total scores on the average than did 
the other 239 teachers. Each teacher was asked to 
indicate the degree to which he liked teaching. A 
significant relationship was found between expressed 
liking for teaching and high scores on the 43 items.— 
G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 

198. Eliasberg, W. Political graphology. J. 
Psychol., 1943, 16, 177-201.—Graphology i de- 
veloped as an attempt of man to learn more about 
men. Early analysts attempted unsuccessfully to 
use signs, but since 1860 there has developed a 
graphology based on movement as expressing per- 
sonality. On this basis are discussed, with samples, 
the handwritings of Beethoven, Bismarck, Haupt- 
mann, Goebbels, Mussolini, Hitler, Lenin, and 
various others.—R. B. Ammons (San Diego). 

199. Engle, T. L., & Engle, E. Attitude differ- 
ences between Amish and non-Amish children 
attending the same schools. J. educ. Psychol., 1943, 
34, 206-214.—The Pintner-Loftus-Forlando-Alster 
Aspects of Personality was administered to 80 
Amish children and 86 non-Amish children, to see 
whether the unusual customs of this religious sect 
affected the personality pattern. The results showed 
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that the Amish children tended to be more submis- 
sive and introverted than other children in their 
classes. However, Amish children seem to be as 
well adjusted as the others according to scores for 
emotional stability —E. B. Mallory (Wellesley). 


200. Fernandez Martinez, F. La psicologia del 
biliar. (The psychology of the bilious.) Actualid. 
méd., Granada, 1942, 18, 119-125. 


201. Hildebrand, D. v. Liturgy and personality. 
New York: Longmans, 1943. Pp. 218. $2.00. 


202. Jennings, H. H. Leadership and isolation; 
a study of personality in inter-personal relations. 
New York: Longmans, 1943. Pp. xv + 240. $3.00. 
—This book attempts an analysis of the sociometric 
choice process and of the interrelationships involved 
in leadership and isolation. The analysis is based 
primarily upon data obtained from a sociometric 
study of 133 white girls of normal intelligence, 12-17 
years old, living in the New York State Training 
School for Girls. These girls were permitted an 
unlimited number of choices, both positive and 
negative, of associates with whom to work or live 
and were retested after 8 months. Their range of 
social contacts also was measured in terms of the 
number of persons with whom they initiated con- 
tacts. ‘‘Emotional expansiveness” (number of posi- 
tive choices) is found to be partially independent of 
social contact range and length of acquaintanceships, 
and appears to be a relatively constant characteristic 
of the person regardless of the social field. The 
person appears also to have a somewhat consistent 
stimulus-value to others. The psychological struc- 
ture of the group is described as “an equilibrium in 
flux,” the total structure remaining similar despite 
changes occurring for individuals. Leadership and 
isolation are found to be products of interpersonal 
interaction rather than attributes within persons. 
Both leaders and isolates vary widely among them- 
selves in personality traits, but as groups they are 
differentiated by their ‘‘capacity for interplay with 
other personalities.” This capacity, however, is in 
relation to specific other persons rather than general. 
The book contains a foreword by Gardner Murphy, a 
6-page bibliography, a brief glossary, and an index.— 
G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 

203. Maslow, A. H. Dynamics of personality 
organization. I. Psychol. Rev., 1943, 50, 514-539.— 
A reductive-analytic method is rejected in favor of a 
holistic-analytic approach. In studying personality, 
a general-dynamic point of view, i.e., holistic, func- 
tional, dynamic and purposive, is considered most 
adequate. After defining a personality syndrome 
as “a structured, organized complex . . . which, 
however, when studied carefully and validly, is 
found to have a common unity ... ,” the charac- 
teristics of personality syndromes are discussed 
under (1) interchangeability, (2) circular determina- 
tion, (3) tendency of the well an syndrome to 
resist change or to maintain itself, (4) tendency of the 
well organized syndrome to reestablish itself after 
change, (5) tendency of the syndrome to change as a 
whole (6) the tendency to internal consistency, (7) 
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the tendency to extremeness of the syndrome level, 
(8) tendency of the syndrome to change under ex- 
ternal pressures, (9) syndrome variables, and (10) 
cultural determination of syndrome expression.— 
M. A. Tinker (Minnesota). 


204. Menninger, W. C. Fundamentals of psy- 
chiatry; the personality structure. J. Kans. med. 
Soc., 1943, 44, 294-296.—The personality structure 
is discussed in terms of the levels of consciousness, 
preconsciousness, and unconsciousness. The psycho- 
analytic concept of personality structure is pre- 
sented, covering the id, the ego, the superego, and 
the interrelationships of these three systems.—A. 
Weider (N. Y. U. Medical College Clinic). 

205. Roach, P. P. An experimental study of the 
Pl (“plodding”) characteristics of persistence. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1943, 27, 458-468.—Scores were ob- 
tained for two extreme groups of college students— 
one composed of 30 persons rated high, the other of 
30 persons rated low on PI (patient plodding)—on 
several tests intended to measure Pl, and on six 
parts of the Bernreuter inventory, the O.S.U. 
Psychological Test, and point-hour ratio. Two 
smaller extreme groups, each composed of 14 sub- 
jects, were selected from the original groups by 
matching subjects for sex and psychological test 
scores. Sigmas, means, coefficients of variation, 
and critical ratios are presented for scores obtained 
on the several measures for the original high, low, 
and total groups and for the smaller high and low 
groups. The results lead to the following conclu- 
sions: (1) These measures differentiate subjects 
with high and low degrees of Pl: point-hour ratio, 
lines/time on Perceptual Ability Tests I and II, 
per cent of time spent on Perceptual Ability Test II 
after the story becomes nonsense, Verbal Recogni- 
tion Time, and Study Time Test Score. (2) There 
is a positive relationship between an individual's 
ability to do a task pee the time he is willing to 
spend on it. (3) There are no significant differences 
in Bernreuter scores between persons having high 
and low degrees of Pl—G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 

206. Rylander, G. [Personality changes after 
operations on the frontal lobes.] Acta psychiat. 
neurol., 1939, Suppl. 20. Pp. 327.—[Abstracted 
review; original not seen. ] This study is a report of 
the follow-up examinations of 32 patients whose 
frontal lobes had been partially excised at the Neuro- 
surgical Clinic of the Serafimer Hospital in Stock- 
holm. The patients’ postoperative behavior is 
compared with their preoperative behavior, judg- 
ments regarding the latter being based on the 
opinions of the patient, his relatives and co-workers, 
and the author. Emotional changes occurred in 30 
cases, most of the patients becoming less restrained 
and more euphoric. Intellectual changes, particu- 
larly in the higher mental functions, occurred in 
about two thirds of the cases. Although the person- 
ality changes were seldom sufficient to destroy the 
patient’s ability to lead a fairly normal social life, 
they often were sufficient to destroy his capacity for 
intellectual work of a high order —L. B. Heathers 
(Smith). 
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207. Sanford, R. N. Personality correlates of 
morale: evidence from individual cases. Psychol. 
Bull., 1943, 40, 582-583.—Abstract. 


208. Symonds, P. M. The needs of teachers as 
shown in autobiographies. J. educ. Res., 1943, 36, 
662-677.—The autobiographies of 50 teachers, 47 
of whom were women, written as an assignment in a 
course on mental hygiene were analyzed according 
to Murray’s inventory of needs. The relative fre- 
quency with which the needs in Murray’s list were 
expressed is tabulated, and some of the more fre- 
quently indicated needs are studied in more detail, 
particularly Achievement, Affiliation, and Infavoid- 
ance. Comparison of the needs of these teachers 
with the outstanding characteristics of the male 
college students studied by Murray shows little 
difference between the two groups.—M. Murphy 
(Pennsylvania). 

209. Tiegs, E. W. Measuring personality status 
and social adjustment. Education, Boston, 1943, 
63, 631-635.—See Educ. Abstr. 8: 1113. 


210. Znaniecki, F. The impact of war on person- 
ality organization. Sociol. soc. Res., 1943, 27, 171- 
180.—War has changed the pattern of our social 
roles and their relative values; the new criterion is 
their functional importance for the nation as a 
whole. Roles of warrior, industrial worker, woman, 
and leader are more significant; of athletes and enter- 
tainers, less so. Changes in the roles of college 
students and social scientists are not yet clear.— 
S. S. Sargent (Barnard). 


[See also abstracts 132, 140, 186, 189, 191, 192, 249, 
268, 278, 295, 297, 324, 350, 352. ] 
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211. Arensberg, C. M. Report on a developing 
community, Poston, Arizona. Appl. Anthrop., 1943, 
2, No. 1, 1-21.—A social investigator reports to the 
Office of Indian Affairs his observations of and 
recommendations for a Japanese-American evacua- 
tion camp. The report summarizes the writer's 
position in the camp and his methods of obtaining 
data. He appeals for recording and interpreting 
of available social data as well as a research program. 
Among his impressions he noted anxiety over the 
future, conflict between generations enhanced by 
diminished prestige and authority of the elders, and 
a community council that functioned largely as a 
release for grievances. In addition to developing 
small industries, he recommends greater utilization 
of the Japanese social structure in agriculture, re- 
vision of the camp organization toward increased 
authority for those most closely in contact with the 
evacuées, and progressive withdrawal of authority 
by government administrators in favor of the 
Japanese —L. M. Hanks, Jr. (Bennington). 

212. Baer, K. A. The war and social problems: 
a selected bibliography (material to April 1, 1943). 
Russell Sage Found. Libr. Bull., 1943, No. 160, 
Pp. 15. $0.20. 
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213. Barnett, C. A. The réle of the press, radio, 
and motion picture and Negro morale. J. Negro 
Educ., 1943, 12, 474-489.—Radio during World 
War I had little effect on the morale of the Negro or 
of the general public, while today it is an important 
medium. Similarly, the motion picture during 
World War I was in its developmental phase, and 
where the Negro was used as cinematic subject 
matter, he was portrayed in damaging fashion. 
Today, with the full development o the motion 
picture, Negroes are still servants and comedians, 
possessing a child-like religion. Of greatest sig- 
nificance is the Negro press of today as contrasted 
with that of 1917. Three Negro newspapers have 
circulations of 100,000 or over and one is near the 
300,000 mark. Deficiencies and injustices which 
ordinarily might have passed with little resistance 
are now brought home to the Negro with great 
force.—A. Burton (Calif. State Personnel Bd.). 


214. Benedict, R. Recognition of cultural di- 
versities in the postwar world. Ann. Amer. Acad. 
polit. soc. Sci., 1943, 228, 101-107.—The increasingly 
dominant world position of the United States calls 
for understanding and appreciation of cultural 
differences found among the peoples of Europe and 
of Asia. For effective postwar reconstruction work 
among foreign peoples, “we shall have to be aware 
of their folkways and of their character structure.” — 
S. S. Sargent (Barnard). 


215. Berkeley-Hill,O. The psychology of clothes. 
Indian J. Psychol., 1942, 17, 141-145.—The psy- 
chology of clothes is analyzed from the standpoint 
of decoration, modesty, and protection. The author 
agrees with J. C. Flugel that the ultimate purpose of 
clothing is to add to the sexual attractiveness of the 
wearers by stimulating the sexual interest of ad- 
mirers of the opposite sex and the envy of rivals of 
the same sex. The author postulates the principle 
which points ultimately not to clothing but to 
nakedness.—A. Weider (N. Y. U. Medical College 
Clinic). 

216. Bovell, G. B. Psychological considerations 
of color conflicts among Negroes. Psychoanal. 
Rev., 1943, 30, 447-459.—The white race, fearing 
that it may be inferior to the colored races, bolsters 
its belief in its own superiority by making whiteness 
a prestige symbol and by exploiting the colored 
groups. The Negro has accepted the color standards 
of the white group and in turn discriminates against 
its darker members. Color conflicts will continue 
among Negroes so long as they live in a white 
dominated culture and so long as differences in 
complexion exist among them.—L. B. Heathers 
(Smith). 

217. Brickner, R. M., & Lyons, L. V. A neuro- 
psychiatric view of German culture and the treat- 
ment of Germany. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1943, 98, 
281-293.—Current German culture is viewed as 
possessing many anoid features. In order to 
avoid World War III, it will be necessary to de- 
stroy or render harmless those a <r these 
paranoid institutions and attitudes and to replace 
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them with those who, at present, are the non- 
conformists in the culture. Methods of achieving 
this end are suggested. One prerequisite for the 
success of this vast educationai program is the 
education and continuing education of the present 
democracies concerning democratic values and goals. 
— L. B. Heathers (Smith). 

218. Christoph, C. H. Occurrence of congenital 
familial deaf-mutism in 6 children. Arch. Oto- 
laryng., Chicago, 1943, 38, 300-302. 

219. Conrad, H. S., & Sanford, R. N. Scales for 
the measurement of war-optimism: I. Military 
optimism ; II. Optimism on consequences of the war. 
J. Psychol., 1943, 16, 285-311—A questionnaire 
calling for the rating of general morale statements, 
statements concerning military optimism, and state- 
ments dealing with the consequences of the war was 
divided into two forms which were filled out on two 
different occasions by a group of university students, 
84 men and 119 women, in September 1942. The 
average score on the Military Optimism scale of 10 
questions (possible range +20 to —20) was 1.2, 
and on the Optimism on the Consequences of the 
War scale of 14 items (possible range +28 to —28) 
was —4.7. The obtained reliability coefficient of the 
former was .49; of the latter, .68. The corrected 
correlation between the two scales was .60. Scores 
on both scales were comparable in dispersion to 
those on the general morale questions. ‘There is no 
evidence of any special unanimity among the 
students of the present sample, with regard to 
optimism on the war.’’—R. B. Ammons (San Diego). 


220. Daniel, W. G., & Wright, M. T. The réle 
of educational agencies in maintaining morale 
among Negroes. /. Negro Educ., 1943, 12, 490-501. 
—“Educational agencies have contributed to the 
development of Negro morale and can raise its level. 
Further improvement requires that obstacles to 
full minority participation in the war effort be over- 
come. Social action and leadership on the part of 
the Federal Government, aggressive programs of 
segregated and non-segregated educational agencies, 
the hastening of the acculturation processes in 
majority-minority group relationships are essential.” 
—A. Burton (Calif. State Personnel Bd.). 

221. Essene, F. Culture element distributions: 
XXI. "nae, Valley. Anthrop. Rec., 1942, |8, No. 1, 
Pp. 97. 

222. Feibleman, J. A theory of social belief. 
J. Psychol., 1943, 16, 219-237.—“‘There are many 
levels of belief, from the conscious mind and its 
cognition through the subconscious psyche with its 
memory, common sense and habit, to the soma with 
its function and structure. Belief may either be 
conscious or exist at reverberative levels within the 
organism, from memory to anatomy. Common sense 
is the subconscious belief in those abstract and 
general ideas which are held in common by the 
members of a society. Common sense is charac- 
terized by the subconscious holding of beliefs, by 
action from these beliefs, and by their partial in- 
consistency. . . . Inconsistency betrays itself in 
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action but can only be avoided by amending belief. 
This is the task of doubt, which in turn relies upon 
reason.’’—R. B. Ammons (San Diego). 


223. Friedrich, C. J.. & Edgarton, R. B. War: 
the causes, effects, and control of international 
violence. Probl. Amer. Life, 1943, No. 11. Pp. 83. 
—See Educ. Absir. 8: 929. 


224. Gilkinson, H. The Seashore Measures of 
Musical Talent and speech skill. J. appl. Psychol., 
1943, 27, 443-447.—Series A of the Seashore battery 
was ‘administered to 377 students in a beginning 
speech course. Groups of students rated these 
subjects for excellence of vocal performance in 
speaking. Committees composed of two teachers 
and one advanced student heard 148 of these sub- 
jects and a faults and qualities of voice on a 
check list. h and low groups on Seashore scores 
were he A for voice qualities and ratings on 
speech performance. The following conclusions are 
drawn: “1. There is a low order of relationship be- 
tween Seashore scores and speech skill when general 
criteria of speech skill are employed. 2. The at- 
tempt ... to relate scores on various Seashore 
tests to specific vocal habits produced no positive 
results.”"—G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 


225. Goldstein, S. E. Meaning of marriage and 
foundations of the family; a Jewish interpretation. 
New York: Bloch, 1942. Pp. ix + 214. $1.00.— 
Various aspects of marriage and married life and of 
family organization and relationships are briefly 
discussed with this three- fold purpose: (1) to ac- 
quaint men and women with “the treasure-house of 
Jewish experience’ as exemplified in the laws, 
standards, and ideals of Israel, (2) to acquaint the 
reader with the vast new scientific material on 
marriage and the family, and (3) to encourage men 
and women to prepare themselves more adequatel 
for marriage and to seek guidance by experts if 
difficulties arise —D. R. Riggs (Providence, R. I.). 


226. Gundlach, R. H. The morale of shipyard 
workers. Psychol. Bull., 1943, 40, 583.—Abstract. 


227. Hallowell, A. I. The role of conjuring in 
Salteaux society. Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1942. Pp. xiv +96. $1.25.—Con- 
juring is the practice of communicating through a 
person possessing special powers with the spirits who 
control the world. The practice is found among 
North American Indian tribes in the Great Lakes 
region, west from there to the Rocky Mountains and 
north to the Arctic region. The power, obtained 
through dreams, often concerns specific occasions 
which may occur only once in a lifetime. The con- 
jurer, on being asked to perform, enters a specially 
built lodge and shakes it ritually; the witnesses then 
address their inquiries to him. The questions con- 
cern the welfare of distant people, causes of sick- 
ness or other perplexing events, and the proper 
course of action in the face of a dilemma. The 
answers are given directly by the conjurer. These 
conjurers, on being questioned, gave no evidence of 
conscious duplicity, and the author believes that 
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they are living out the expectations of a culturally 
prescribed role-—L. M. Hanks, Jr. (Bennington). 

228. Henrikson, E. H. Students’ attitudes to- 
ward reading and speaking. J. higher Educ., 1943, 
14, 325—326.—Students in a course on F undamentals 
of Speech were asked to write papers on their atti- 
tudes toward reading and speaking in elementary 
school and high school. About one third disliked 

king and one fifth disliked reading. There was 
little change in attitude between elementary school 
and high school.—M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 

229. Henry, F. Japanese espionage and our 
psychology for failure. Proc. U. S. nav. Inst., 1943, 
69, 639-641.—An important causative factor of the 
early Japanese successes in the present conflict is 
considered by the author to be a matter of an “‘un- 
balanced psychological prospective” on our part. 
This unbalanced prospective consisted basically in 
our underestimating the enemy, not so much in 
regard to his physical equipment as in regard to his 
psychological equipment which was based on a well 
organized fund of information synthesized through a 
period of years.—G. W. Knox (U.S. Naval Reserve). 

230. Hill, R., & Becker, H. Marriage and the 
family. Boston: Heath, 1942. Pp. xx + 663. $4.00. 

231. Israeli, N. Psychology of post-war planning. 
J. Psychol., 1943, 16, 313-316.—The United Nations 
are able to plan constructively for the postwar world 
because their aims are long-range. Planning aids 
the war effort and attacks problems such as keeping 
the peace, feeding the starving nations, extension of 
social security, conversion of wartime to peacetime 
industry, and city planning. Planning is an index 
to public confidence in the outcome of the war.—R. 
B. Ammons (San Diego). 

232. Krogman, W. M. What we do not know 
about race. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1943, 57, 97-104.— 
The term race as we use it today is a recognition 
that group differences do in fact exist. It does not 
imply, scientifically and biologically, a homogeneity 
such as demanded by geneticists. When our knowl- 
edge of human heredity enables us to classify the 
peoples of the world genotypically, we will accept 
that classification, substituting it for the one we 
now have. Until then we must use the system at 
hand.—E. Girden (Brooklyn). 

233. Landis, P. H. Population problems: a 
cultural interpretation. New York: American Book 
Co., 1943. Pp. xii + 500. $3.75.—The chief con- 
tribution of the author lies in his sociocultural inter- 
pretation of the problems arising from population 
phenomena. The book consists of 5 parts: popula- 
tion facts and population theories; cultural forces 
in vital processes; sex, age, ethnic composition, and 
sociocultural factors in the distribution of popula- 
tion; problems of migration; and a population policy 
for the United States. At the end of each of the 
25 chapters there are questions for review and 
discussion and selected references.—K. S. Yum 
(Chicago). 

234. Layard, J. Stone men of Malekula. Lon- 
don: Chatto & Windus, 1942. Pp. xxiii + 816 + 24 
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plates. 59s.—[Abstracted review; original not 
seen. }—The central idea which enables us to un- 
ravel intelligently extremely complex primitive 
ritualism and kinship is the acceptance of the theory 
of the externalization of the primordial structure 
and activity of the unconscious. Such externaliza- 
tion is manifest very concretely in primitive social 
organization.—R. L. Solomon (Brown). 

235. Love, E. The role of the church in maintain- 
ing the morale of the Negro in World Wars I and II. 
J. Negro Educ., 1943, 12, 502-510.—A. Burton 
(Calif. State Personnel Bd.). 


236. Marsh, C. J. Interests in wartime problems 
as expressed by college women. J. Psychol., 1943, 
16, 203-207.—118 college women, 86 freshmen and 
32 sophomores, responded to the 99 questions in 
the Interests in Wartime Problems Inventory. 
First-year women were concerned mainly with 
postwar issues, while second-year women showed 
wider interests, being concerned with both wartime 
and postwar issues. The group as a whole was inter- 
ested in such wartime issues as living a normal life 
during the war, winning the war, place of minority 
groups in wartime, and domestic price controls. In- 
terest was shown in such postwar problems as 
avoidance of past mistakes and national hatreds, 
building a better postwar world, and personal 
problems arising from the war—R. B. Ammons 
(San Diego). 

237. Mead, M. Anthropological techniques in 
war psychology. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1943, 7, 
137-140.—"‘The study of national character by 
anthropological methods can throw much light upon 
problems of immediate military importance in both 
direct and psychological warfare, contribute to the 
establishment of smoother cooperation with allied 
nations, and prepare personnel for problems of 
relief, reconstruction and world reorganization after 
the war.” The paper emphasizes the importance of 
examining the methods by which children are reared, 
since these methods, rather than innate racial differ- 
ences, largely determine the character of adults. 
Some examples of such determination are given.— 
W. A. Varvel (Texas A. & M.). 

238. Montagu, M. F. A. Bloody: the natural 
history of a word. Psychiatry, 1943, 6, 175-190.— 
A systematic account is presented of the word 
bloody, its origin, forms, physiological connotations, 
usages, and psychophysics. 48-itemn footnote bib- 
liography.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

239. Ray, V. F. Culture element distributions: 
XXII. Plateau. Anthrop. Rec., 1942, 8, No. 2, 
99-258. 

240. Redfield, R. What we do know about race. 
Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1943, 57, 193-201 .—The notion 
of biological race has practically no significance for 
cultural achievement, but the socially supposed 
race is a real phenomenon in that it is the “‘believed-in 
differences of race that are of consequence to men.” 
Whatever other factors are involved, racial attitudes 
area function of historical events, and the factor of race 
gets itself attached to groups, i.e., socially supposed 
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races, which are se ted or segregated or stigma- 
tized. These attitudes men have about race may be 
so strong as often to run against their own interest. 
Educatiou and research may increase understanding 
with respect to this problem but give no assurance 
of decreasing prejudice.—£. Girden (Brooklyn). 

241. Seward, J. P., & Silvers, E. E. A study 
of belief in the accuracy of newspaper reports. 
J. Psychol., 1943, 16, 209-218.—Four brief reports 
of imaginary military or naval engagements were 
written up in four ways: favorable to United States, 
unfavorable, favorable to Japan, unfavorable. These 
were printed up as newspaper copy, pasted four 
different to a page in rotation, and presented to 209 
women students in 8 sections of economics and 
general psychology courses with instructions to 
rate them as to credibility from 0 to 100%. In 
descending order of belief, the four versions ranked 
as follows: unfavorable to Washington, favorable, 
unfavorable to Tokio, favorable. Results were at 
least partially determined by three factors: (1) a 
tendency to believe one’s own government; (2) 
a tendency to believe good news rather than bad; 
(3) a tendency to believe news adverse to its source. 
—R. B. Ammons (San Diego). 


242. Smith, M. Attitudes toward war and capital 
punishment as to size of community. Sch. & Soc., 
1943, 58, 220-222.—Two groups of University of 
Kansas undergraduates, 651 and 585, were given 
the Thurstone Attitude toward War and Attitude 
toward Capital Punishment scales respectively dur- 
ing the period 1932-1937. Responses were classified 
on the basis of size of the community of the re- 
spondent. The modal score for attitudes toward war 
was in the range labelled ‘‘mildly pacifistic,”’ while 
the most frequently expressed attitude toward 
capital punishment was “mildly in favor of capital 
punishment.” The distribution of capital-punish- 
ment attitudes was nearly normal, but that of war 
attitudes was skewed in the direction of antagonism 
toward war. Small variations in both attitudes were 
found among the several population groups. No 
significant differences between rural and urban 
areas were demonstrated in either case—R. C. 
Strassburger (St. Joseph's College for Women). 


243. Strode, J., & Strode, P. R. Social skill in 
a New York: Harper, 1942. Pp. viii + 195. 

2.50. 

244. [Various.] Papers in honor of Everett 
Kimball and of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of Smith College School for Social Work. 
Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work., 1943, 14, 1-230.—The 

pers in this volume have been contributed by R. 

malley, M. M. Shirley, L. B. Hill, H. L. Witmer, and 
others, covering various phases of social work, the 
war, case work theory, mental hygiene, case work 
practice, and research and training. Portrait.—X. 
S. Yum (Chicago). 

245. Wallace, I. K. Women’s use of leisure. J. 
higher Educ., 1943, 14, 301-306; 342.—Information 
concerning leisure-time activities of 161 college 
women over the first 10 years after graduation, 
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procured by questionnaire, showed that married and 
single graduates joined approximately the same 
kinds of organizations, which were in order of 
preference social, professional, cultural, general, and 
church organizations. Married women were more 
active as leaders. There was no positive correlation 
between leadership activities in college and after 
college, or between academic achievement in 
college and subsequent leadership. There was more 
participation in organizations than in hobbies.—M. 
Murphy (Pennsylvania). 


246. Westgate, L. G. Man’s long story. Sci. 
Mon., N. Y., 1943, 57, 155-165.—In the last 
30,000 years two great environmental changes have 
taken place, a settled agriculture and, more recently 
in the last 500 years, the age of technology, both of 
which man himself has produced. Man's evolution 
now is primarily social and cultural, and it will con- 
tinue to be so in the future. As with biological 
evolution, cultural evolution has been mainly un- 
conscious and altogether unplanned. One important 
aspect of social evolution is the development of 
consideration for others, and the foremost need for 
the future is a clear-cut human ideal. Man’s future 
lies in his own hands in that evolution, culturally or 
biologically, must hereafter be conscious and 
planned.—E. Girden (Brooklyn). 


[See also abstracts 6, 14, 37, 95, 98, 113, 114, 125, 
127, 161, 188, 191, 196, 199, 201, 202, 207, 209, 
210, ;* 275, 277, 280, 295, 297, 339, 341, 343, 
345. 
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247. Cashman, W. M. Suicide due to promotion 
depression; a case report. Nav. med. Bull., Wash., 
1943, 41, 1412.—Promotion depression is defined, 
according to Adolph Meyer, as a depressed state 
resulting from sudden and greatly increased re- 
sponsibility. A case is described in which the indi- 
vidual had handled relatively responsible positions 
in civilian life without difficulty but presented 
symptoms of depression when given a military pro- 
motion that his abilities seemed to warrant. Since 
the condition is considered as not infrequent, 
the possibility of spotting predispositions by psycho- 
logical examination is suggested —G. W. Knox 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 

248. Hunt, W. A., & Older, H. J. Detection of 
malingering through psychometric tests. Nav. med. 
Bull., Wash., 1943, 41, 1318-1323.—Two types of 
malingerers are distinguished, one who attempts to 
conceal defects in order to get into the service and 
one who attempts to simulate false defects in order 
to avoid or leave the service. Both types involve 
the conscious attempt to behave in a specified 
manner. Malingerers are frequently spotted in 
that the individual may have an inadequate knowl- 
edge of the defect involved, he may frequently show 
exaggerated symptoms, and the interruption of 
spontaneous activity by the conscious attempt to 
behave in a specified manner is usually observable. 
Results are given showing differential responses of a 
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feeble-minded and a malingerer during a psycho- 
metric examination. These differences have sta- 
tistical reliability—G. W. Knox (U. S. Naval 
Reserve). 

249. Jenkins,R.L. [Ed.] Personality guides for 
Service Selection. Probation, 1943, 21, 154-156.— 
This check list of 28 items covers personality factors, 
background, delinquency, school and work adjust- 
ment, and loyalty. It is presented by a committee 
of the American Psychiatric Association as a guide 
in selecting delinquents for military service.—G. S. 
Speer (Central YMCA College). 


250. Ruiz-Funes, M. El objeto del testimonio. 
(The content of testimony.) Criminalia, Méx., 
1943, 10, 35-41.—The psychology of testimony is 
briefly reviewed and the principal factors are dis- 
cussed. Utilizing legal testimony should take the 
variabilities into consideration. Claparéde’s view 
that accuracy of recall is determined largely by 
probability of occurrence is emphasized, and the 
work of others is related to this. Bibliography.— 
H. D. Spoerl (American International College). 


[See also abstracts 37, 192, 202, 338, 347. ] 
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251. [Anon.] Psychology for the fighting man: 
sight as a weapon. ZInfaniry J., 1943, 53, No. 3, 
35-46.—The ninth article in this series (see 17: 1301, 
etc.) contains a general discussion of the necessity 
for good vision in combat, and examples are cited 
to indicate how an understanding of the principles 
of seeing can be of military value. Topic headings 
are as follows: (1) glare; (2) how the eyes work; 
(3) tired eyes; (4) the eyes as a range-finder; (5) 
three-dimension seeing with one eye; (6) range- 
finding instruments; (7) seeing speed; and (8) 
vision helps action.— N. R. Bartlett (U. S. Naval 
Reserve). 

252. [Anon.] Planned orientation builds mental 
fitness for combat. Milit. Rev., Ft Leavenworth, 
1943, 23, 52-54.—Orientation objectives, or army 
training standards from the psychological point of 
view, are as follows: (1) know why we fight; (2) 
know the enemy; (3) know our allies; (4) know and 
have pride in outfit; and (5) know the news and its 
significance. Morale is a command responsibility, 
and for this reason the orientation course must be 
executed by allocating adequate time for study, by 
assigning capable personnel to the program, and 
by close supervision and inspection. (Reprint from 
the orientation issue of the Special Service Digest, 

ublished by the Special Service Division, Army 
codes Forces.)—R. L. Solomon (Brown). 

253. Benge, E. J., Burk, S. L. H., & Hay, E. N. 
Manual of job evaluation: procedures of job analysis 
and appraisal. New York: Harper, 1941. Pp. 
x + 198. $3.00. 

254. Bentley, G. The employe publication as a 
morale-builder. Advanc. Management, 1943, 8, 
79-85; 96.—Employe publications build morale by 
creating company loyalty through focussing atten- 
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tion on common aims and purposes and by widenin 
acquaintances, furnish the spark plug for social an 
recreational events, and encourage nal ambi- 
tion by announcing promotions and by reporting 
good performances. Details are given whereby these 
aims are achieved.—H. Moore (Stevenson & Kellogg, 
Toronto). 

255. Burt, C. Validating tests for personnel selec- 
tion. Brit. J. Psychol., 1943, 34, 1-19.—In validat- 
ing psychological tests, the way in which the tests are 
weighted must be considered. The best method of 
weighting is to use the partial regression coefficients 
corrected, if necessary, for the effects of selection on 
the sample tested. A simple formula for calculating 
these proportional weights is given. For practical 
purposes it may be sufficient to eliminate the unin- 
tentional weighting entailed by the differing stand- 
ard deviations of the tests and then to take a straight 
sum or simple unweighted average. But where the 
object is to allocate persons to two or more different 
types of occupation, the use of two or more sets of 
differential weights may enable one battery of tests 
to be used for several kinds of selection. Often 
groups of persons, on whom the selection tests have 
to be validated, have been selected for those very 
tasks for which the tests are being devised. This 
kind of selection lowers the intercorrelations of the 
tests and distorts the correlations with the criterion 
and the regression coefficients. Thus, estimated 
values for the unselected population should be 
used, not the coefficients directly obtained from the 
selected group. Simple formulae for calculating such 
estimates are given. Where the estimated values 
are compared with actual values, the results tally 
within the probable errors of sampling.—M. D. 
Vernon (Cambridge). 

256. Carlisle, N. V. Wartime opportunities for 
men. New York: Dutton, 1943. Pp. 205. $2.50.— 
Chapters cover types of jobs in the Army, the 
Army Air Forces, the Navy, the Naval Air Forces, 
the Marine Corps, the Coast Guard, the Merchant 
Marine, war industry, science and engineering, and 
agriculture. Bases of wartime college attendance 
are discussed, and a supplement presents informa- 
tion concerning student deferment, Army specialized 
medical training, and training services for war 
industries and agriculture—R. B. Ammons (San 
Diego). 

257. Cooper, A. M. ng = ph sow of governmental 
employees. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1943. Pp. 
viii + 202. $1.75.—Ideas developed in conferences 
are discussed, and the conclusions reached are gener- 
ally the consensus of the opinions of the attendant 
experienced governmental supervisors. Likenesses 
and differences between supervision in governmental 
and in private concerns are indicated throughout. 
Topics discussed include analysis of the supervisor's 
job, unique features of governmental supervision, 
promotion, personnel selection and training, health 
and safety, co-operation, public attitude, and delega- 
tion of authority. Questions for group discussion 
and an index are included.—H. F. Rothe (Minne- 


sota). 
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258. K. S. The use of psycho- 
logical m in wartime in Australia. Occup. 
Psychol., Lond., 1943, 17, 111-118.—Psychological 
tests have been developed for signallers, engineers, 
air forces, and for general classification purposes. 
All recruits are now examined with an intelligence 
test, paper form board, mechanical comprehension 
test, and clerical tests. Nonverbal and individual 
tests are used for those with low scores on the verbal 
test. Tests are applied also to the women recruited 
for army service and in the selection of men to be 
trained for munitions work and women to be trained 
for aircraft production. Other miscellaneous de- 
velopments in the psychological field are also indi- 
cated.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 

259. Heinrich, H. W. Industrial accident pre- 
vention: a scientific approach. (2nded.) New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1941. Pp. xii + 448. $3.00. 

260. Hibben, S.G. Experiences with the dimout. 
Illum. Engng, N. Y., 1943, 38, 251-263.—The 
author surveys experiences with dimouts since the 
start of the war. Inadequate dimouts are of two 
varieties—those for which the illumination is too 
dim to allow accurate perception ashore relative to 
accident prevention, and those for which the illumi- 
nation is too intense, allowing ships to be perceived 
by the enemy as dark figures against a perceptibly 
illuminated background. The ideal dimout situa- 
tion is considered as a degree of illumination which 
properly balances the safety for these two situations. 
—G. W. Knox (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


261. Kaiser, B.S. Nonacademic university posi- 
tions; classification and compensation at the Uni- 
versity of California. J. higher Educ., 1943, 14, 
365—369.—The methods employed in job description, 
job classification, and job pricing are described.— M. 
Murphy (Pennsylvania). 

262. Kerr, W. A. Where they like to work; work 
place preference of 228 electrical workers in terms 
of music. J. appl. Psychol., 1943, 27, 438-442.—A 
group of 228 industrial employees were polled, by 
means of a new “‘tear with your fingers’ method, on 
preference for hearing music during work hours. 
The majority favored having music, the modal choice 
being to hear music “frequently.” Some evidence 
is presented on relationships between preferences and 
age and sex. ‘“‘This study might suggest that, when 
other factors are equal, workers will go to job loca- 
tions where they can hear music while they work.” 
—G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 

263. Knowles, A. S., & Thomson, R.D. Manage- 
ment of manpower. New York: Macmillan, 1943. 
Pp. ix + 248. $2.25.—This text is part of a larger 
volume on industrial management and covers se- 
lected problems of personnel administration: methods 
of industrial organization and the relation of or- 
ganization to morale; safety from the mechanical 
viewpoint and the organization of health and safety 
programs; selection and training of employees; mo- 
tion study; time study; job evaluation; merit rating; 
and employee compensation, including both pe 
principles and specific incentive plans. his is 
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followed by a series of questions on each chapter, 
and by 19 problems. The appendix contains dis- 
cussion of plant layout in relation to motion study 
and to safety engineering —H. F. Rothe (Minne- 
sota). 

264. Kossoris, M. D. Hours and efficiency in 
——- industry. Mon. Labor Rev., 1941, 52, 1337- 

265. Lawshe, C. H., Jr.. & Thornton, G. R. A 
test battery for identifying potentially successful 
Naval electrical trainees. J. appl. Psychol., 1943, 
27, 399-406.—Approximately 600 Naval electrical 
trainees were tested prior to the start of 15 weeks of 
training. The tests administered included five tests 
regularly administered at the basic training station 
and three additional tests (F, G, and H) adminis- 
tered at Purdue. (The names of all tests are withheld 
by request of the Navy.) All test scores were cor- 
related with grade point averages (GPA’s) earned 
during the training period, and the Wherry- Doolittle 
technique was used to select the best combination of 
tests. The tests with greatest predictive value were 
found to be Test G (ability to read simple measure- 
ments and solve simple arithmetical problems), 
Test H (practical electrical information), and Test F 
(mental alertness). A regression equation derived 
from correlations of scores on Tests G, H, and F 
with GPA’s was used to predict GPA’s for a new 
group of 200 trainees. Predicted GPA’s correlated 
.82 with actual GPA’s. Curves are presented to 
indicate the percent of trainees who would have 
attained or exceeded given GPA’s had successively 
higher predicted GPA’s been required for admission. 
—G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 


266. Metcalf, H. C., & Urwick, L. [Eds.] 
Dynamic administration; the collected papers of 
Mary Parker Follett. New York: Harper, 1942. 
Pp. 320. $3.50.—The subject matter of the book 
includes such topics as the following: the psychology 
of control, some discrepancies in leadership theory 
and practice, and the meaning of responsibility in 
business control.—A. B. Hunter (Brown). 


267. O’Brien, J. C. Military personnel adminis- 
tration: the United States Navy. Publi. Person. 
Rev., 1943, 4, 238-243.—In previous articles in this 
journal the personnel administration of the Army 
(see 17: 2856) and of the Marine Corps (see 17: 
3928) has been discussed. Here the preliminary 
classification procedures and the continuous fol- 
low-up are described for Naval officer and enlisted 
personnel. Again the military methods are similar 
in many respects to the methods of public and pri- 
vate personnel selection and classification.—H. F. 
Rothe (Minnesota). 

268. Schrenk, L. J. Traffic safety in wartime. 
Illum. Engng, N. Y., 1943, 38, 353-368.—The 
causative factors involved in accidents are analyzed 
both for normal and for wartime conditions. In 
most cases there is no one causative factor but 
rather a causative complex, each element of which 
contributes to the accident. Of the factors found, 
the human equation dominates. The human equa- 
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tion consists of two main groups of causes: the 
mental attitude of the driver and perceptual factors. 
Four perceptual factors of wartime are discussed 
relative to accident prevention.—G. W. Knox (U. S. 
Naval Reserve). 


269. Shartle, C.L. The Manning Table—a per- 
sonnel blue-print. Occupations, 1943, 22, 20-23.— 
The use of plant manning tables leads to more effi- 
cient use of man-power through consideration of the 
use of women, minority groups, handicapped work- 
ers, job breakdown, upgrading, and transfer. In- 
dustry manning tables, not now available. will in 
the future be of considerable interest and use to 
personnel workers and vocational counselors.—G. S. 
Speer (Central YMCA College). 


270. Shilling, C. W., & Everley, I. A. Auditory 
acuity among submarine personnel. IV. Hearing 
loss due to exposure to gunfire. Nav. med. Bull., 
Wash., 1942, 40, 938-947.—A series of cases is 
presented of temporary and permanent decrease of 
auditory sensitivity resulting from exposure to 
gunfire. In each case hearing loss in decibels is 
plotted against auditory frequency. A high degree 
of individual variation is found with respect to the 
frequency ranges within which the most severe losses 
occurred. Preventative methods are presented re- 
garding these losses—G. W. Knox (U. S. Naval 
Reserve). 


271. Tead, O. Employe counseling: a new per- 
sonnel assignment—its status and its standards. 
Advanc. Management, 1943, 8, 97-103.—The in- 
crease in this function has been the direct result of 
the increase of women workers in factories. The 
duties are illustrated by announcements from the 
Civil Service Commission, the Women’s Bureau of 
the U. S. Department of Labor, the women’s 
welfare department of an ordnance plant and in an 
Eastern manufacturing company; and are sum- 
marized as centering around (a) effective job per- 
formance, (b) satisfactory working conditions, (c) 
personal adjustments within the plant, and (d) com- 
munity and domestic difficulties which bear on the 
worker's ability to deliver a full day’s work.—H. 
Moore (Stevenson & Kellogg, Toronto). 


272. Teegarden, L. Occupational differences in 
manipulative performance of applicants at a public 
employment office. J. appl. Psychol., 1943, 27, 
416-437.—This -article presents in graphic and/or 
tabular form partial distributions of scores on manip- 
ulative tests for persons with experience in various 
occupational areas. The subjects were men and 
women 4; oo at the Cincifnati Employment 
Center. Distributions are presented for 9 occupa- 
tional groups for men and for 7 occupational groups 
for women on the following tests: spatial relations, 
Kent-Shakow (simple and complex), placing, turn- 
ing, and plier dexterity. The data are not analyzed 
for differences between efficient versus inefficient 
workers or between persons with longer versus 
shorter experience. ‘‘The differences found between 
occupations have been greater in ability to solve 
problems, in accuracy of movements, and in ability 
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of details, than they have 
been in rapidity of hand movement or coordination 
of two-hand movements.’’ Suggestions are made 
concerning methods of selecting test batteries for 
given jobs, and the question is raised as to whether 
efficiency on a job is due to experience or aptitude.— 
G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 


273. Woodward, L. E. Social case-work in rela- 
tion to Selective Service and the rejectee. Ment. 
Hyg., N. Y., 1943, 27, 370-389.—Outlined are the 
problems facing the draft boards and the ways in 
which trained social case workers can assist in 
proper evaluation of the military fitness of men. 
What the case worker can do for the man who is 
rejected as neuropsychiatrically unfit is illustrated 
by the work in Milwaukee.—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. 
Naval Reserve). 

274. Wright, J. H., & Laing, D. M. The time 
factor in the administration of the Wonderlic Person- 
nel Test. J. appl. Psychol., 1943, 27, 316-319.— 
Three forms of the Wonderlic test were administered 
to a total of 189 representative industrial applicants. 
Each person was allowed 24 min., but the number 
of items answered in the first 12 min. was noted. 
The r’s obtained between the 12-min. and the 24- 
min. scores ranged from .923 to .947. The longer 
time interval resulted in an increase in raw score 
but little change in ranks. Split-half reliabilities, 
using Spearman-Brown formula, were found to be 
.87, .70, and .81 for forms D, E, F, respectively. 
The N’s used were 318, 88, and 116.—G. R. Thorn- 
ton (Purdue). 


[See also abstracts 50, 53, 67, 120, 157, 161, 174, 
186, 249, 285, 291, 301, 313, 319. ] 
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275. Benne, K. D., Axtelle, G. E., Smith, B. O., 
& Raup, R. B. The discipline of practical judgment 
in a democratic society. Yearb. mat. Soc. Coll. 
Teach. Educ., 1943, 28, 1-256.—In discussing the 
need of a method of practical judgment, the writers 
emphasize questions which arise in everyday life, 
the prevailing ways of attaining common action, 
and the lack of adequate methods for democratic 
social planning. Furthermore, “education lacks a 
method for developing democratically intelligent 
characters."" The principles of method in practical 
judgment, as outlined by the authors, are given in 
detail. These are followed by explanations for 
putting the method to work in social planning, 
redirection of education, and programs of education. 
—M. A. Tinker (Minnesota). 

276. Berdie, R. F. Can factors in vocational 
choice be weighted? Occupations, 1943, 22, 43-46.— 
150 male high school graduates were asked to rank 
18 factors found in every job situation. The results 
indicate that security and opportunity for advance- 
ment are considered most important. Students seem 
to have given mature consideration to the problems 
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of selection of a vocation.—G. S. Speer (Central 
YMCA College). 
277. Bernard, L. L. Student interests in social 
chology. Sociol. soc. Res., 1943, 27, 181-190.— 
ubjects considered most essential in social psy- 
chology include: psycho-social controls, principles 
affecting adjustment of the individual to his modern 
social environment, environmental determination of 
personality, principles of imitation, problems and 
methods of personality integration. Practical ap- 
plications dominated in student interests—S. S. 
Sargent (Barnard). 

278. Billig, A. L. Emotionalized mental-sets as 
manifested in a certain setting. Proc. Pa Acad. Sci., 
1943, 17, 87-89.—Mental set toward tasks in com- 
mercial arithmetic was studied by observing domi- 
nant aspects of behavior, such as postures assumed, 
persistence at task, distraction susceptibility, and 
the like. Out of 190 pupils, 36 were found, by records 
of actual work and of potential ability, to be making 
unsatisfactory progress. The unfavorable emotional 
mental sets exhibited by these could be classified 
into three categories: indifferent, withdrawing, and 
aggressive. Subsequent experience in re-education 
of these pupils showed that the aggressive type 
worked best when “immobilized,” i.e., when extrane- 
ous stimulation was reduced. The indifferent could 
be helped by frequent individual attention during the 
class period. The withdrawing type needed the 
persistent stimulation of continuous personal help. 
It is suggested that a teacher’s use of these tech- 
niques, over a period of time, may equip the pupil 
with improved habits of work.—EZ. B. Mallory 
(Wellesley). 

279. Broxson, J. A. Improving reading ability of 
adults. Adult Educ. J., 1943, 2, 95-100.—Twelve- 
week reading courses for adults were recently pro- 
vided by the University of Florida. The Iowa 
Silent Reading Test, Advanced, showed that the 
percentage of 175 adults reading at the college 
level increased from 28% to 50%. Course procedure 
and materials used are described.—S. S. Sargent 
(Barnard). 

280. Burdette, F.L. [Ed.] Education for citizen 
responsibilities. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1942. Pp. xiii + 126. $1.50.—The roles of 
anthropology, economics, geography, history, phil- 
osophy, political science, psychology, and sociology 
in education for citizen responsibilities are discussed 
by authorities in the fields. Attention is given to 
objectives, content that should be presented, tech- 
niques of teaching, and the educational levels at 
which the materials are appropriate. Particular 
stress is placed upon the need of ‘‘marshaling intel- 
ligence to cope with the social, economic, and political 
problems which confront our country and the world.” 
—M. A. Tinker (Minnesota). 


281. Crider, B. A school of nursing selection 
program. J. appl. Psychol., 1943, 27, 452-457.—A 
program which has been used to select nursing train- 
ees and which ‘‘has now reached the point where the 
problem of failure is largely eliminated,’’ is described. 
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The selection devices used include: the Otis test, 
an arithmetic test, a reading test, the Strong Blank, 
and the Bell Adjustment Inventory; a personal 
interview by a psychologist and another by the 
director; physical examination, high school record, 
and rating by an acquaintance. The Strong and 
Bell tests were found to contribute little; the in- 
telligence, reading, and arithmetic tests discriminated 
good and bad risks. Emphasis is placed upon the 
importance of the psychological interview and the 
need for psychodynamic evaluation of psycho- 
metric data.—G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 


282. Davis, R. A. Applicability of applications of 
psychology with particular reference to schoolroom 
learning. J. educ. Res., 1943, 37, 19-30.—The edu- 
cational psychologist has depended too much on the 
results of experiments on animal learning and on 
human learning experiments which have dealt 
largely with adults’ learning a constant motor or 
verbal task often meaningless or semi-meaningless. 
The simplicity and accuracy of these experiments are 
evident, but their validity for classroom learning 
must be questioned. The principal contribution of 
the experimental psychologist to educational psy- 
chology lies in providing techniques and theories 
which the educational psychologist should study in 
the more complex situation of the schoolroom.—M. 
Murphy (Pennsylvania). 

283. Exton, W. Motion picture training films in 
the Navy. Proc. U. S. nav. Inst., 1943, 69, 933-938. 
—The task of the Training Aids Section of the Navy 
involves the proper co-ordination of training films, 
school curricula, text books, wall charts, posters, 
models, and other educational devices to insure most 
efficient learning. Of these training aids the com- 
bined audio-visual presentation of material as found 
in the Motion Picture Training Films has been 
found to present the most in the least time, in a com- 
prehensible form.—G. W. Knox (U. S. Naval Re- 
serve). 

284. Fenton, N. Mental nee in school prac- 
tice. Stanford University: nford University 
Press, 1943. Pp. xvi + 455. $4.00.—Emphasis in 
this book is on the salutary development of normal 
children during the ordinary school years, without 
special concentration on the needs of the excep- 
tional child. Discussed are the organization for 
mental hygiene work in schools; the fundamental 
points of view in the field of mental hygiene; the 
nature, purposes, and applications of school case 
work, including a section on symptom- -formation as 
adjustment; the wholesome environment in home, 
in school, and in community; and the mental health 
of teachers, to which five chapters are devoted.— 
W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

285. Frandsen, A. N., & Hadley, J. M. The 
prediction of achievement in a radio school. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1943, 27, 303-310.—Means are 
sought for predicting achievement of Navy and 
Marine recruits in a 12-week course preparatory for 
training as radio technicians. Six companies, of 
approximately 100 men each, took a curriculum 
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consisting of courses in mathematics, electricity and 
radio theory, and radio laboratory. Each company 
was administered a mental ability test and one or 
more of the following: one of two mathematics 
tests; one of two tests of electrical information; a 
radio interest test. Coefficients of reliability for 
five tests ranged from .86 to .95; no coefficient is 
given for the interest test. Correlations between 
each test and achievement in each course are pre- 
sented for each company. The median r’s obtained 
between average achievement and each test are as 
follows: .68 and .66 for mathematics tests; .56 and 
.43 for tests of electrical information; .46 for mental 
ability test; .13 for interest test. “The most efficient 
and economical combination of tests in a multiple 
regression equation for predicting average achieve- 
ment would be comprised of either one of the mathe- 
matics tests and the Technical Information in 
Electricity Test. To add the intelligence test and/or 
interest questionnaire would not improve the pre- 
cision of the prediction.” —G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 

286. Ghosh, R. Some cases of vocational guid- 
ance. Indian J. Psychol., 1942, 17, 186-188.—The 
author presents in detail 11 cases of vocational 
guidance and attempts to investigate the reasons 
which prompt clients to seek counsel. Unless the 
vocational psychologist is able to detect these under- 
lying reasons, he will be unable to satisfy the client 
or to guide him effectively in a choice of career.— 
A. Weider (N. Y. U. Medical College Clinic). 


287. Good, C. V. Selected bibliography on the 
methodology of educational, psychological, and so- 
cial research, 1942-1943. J. educ. Res., 1943, 37, 
52-65.—M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 


288. Gunderson, A. G. Writing vocabularies of 
seven-year-olds. Elem. Sch. J., 1943, 43, 590-600.— 
Analysis of children’s comments in spelling words 
revealed a developing spelling consciousness which 
could not be served adequately by a spelling book. 
Writing vocabularies are individual, not general. 
Teaching suggestions are given; also, a list of the 589 
words used most frequently in free writing.—S. S. 
Sargent (Barnard). 


289. Halbert, M. G. An experimental study of 
children’s understanding of instructional materials. 
Bull. Bur. Sch. Serv., Univ. Ky, 1943, 15, No. 4, 7-66. 
—This experiment evaluates three elementary school 
readers, prepared for rural school children, in terms 
of effectiveness of illustrations and general adaptabil- 
ity to the children’s experience. Results showed 
children get more relevant ideas from a story with 
pictures than from the story alone or pictures alone, 
contrary to the findings of W. A. Miller (see 12: 
5005). The relatively small number of irrelevant 
ideas reported “suggests that the materials are well 
adapted to the background and experience of the 
children.” —S. S. Sargent (Barnard). 

290. , D. W. Prognostic test for students 
of architecture. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1943, 17, 
126-131.—A battery of tests consisting of the Kchs 
Block Design, Cube Construction, Passalong, Pro- 
gressive Matrices, N.1.I1.P. Form Relations, and 
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memory for designs was applied to 79 students 
entering the first year’s work in architecture. 
Critical scores were determined. Scores below this 
point on two or more of the tests indicate a lack of 
ability for architectural study.—G. S. Speer (Central 
YMCA College). 


291. Hay, E. N., & Blakemore, A. M. The rela- 
tionship between clerical experience and scores on 
the Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical Workers. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1943, 27, 311-315.—The Minne- 
sota test was administered to 229 women without 
previous clerical experience and to 241 women with 
from one to twenty years of clerical experience, all 
applicants at a large Philadelphia bank. The ex- 
perienced applicants scored 7 points higher on the 
names test and 7.5 points higher on the numbers 
test. Both differences are statistically reliable. 
Little relationship, however, was found between 
scores and length of experience beyond one year. 
Evidence is presented to show that the differences 
between groups are not the result of differences in 
age, intelligence, or schoo! training.—G. R. Thorn- 
ton (Purdue). 


292. Howard, F. T. Complexity of mental proc- 
esses in science testing. Teach. Coll. Conir. Educ., 
1943, No. 879. Pp. v + 54.—Six professors and 
doctoral candidates, acting as judges, rated 180 
items of the Cooperative General Science Test 
according to complexity (from mere memorization 
to complex integration of information), with a com- 
bined reliability of .92. Six good and six poor 
college students had combined rating reliabilities 
of .82 and .74, respectively. Item difficulty ap- 
parently influenced judgment of students but not 
judgment of experts. Results from administering 
the science test and The American Council Psycho- 
logical Examination to 1000 college students indi- 
cate that subtests which differ in level of complexity 
are possibly equivalent as measures of science 
achievement but do not have an intellectual factor 
in common. A factor analysis yielded 3 factors, 
science achievement, an intellectual factor, and 
item complexity, accounting for more than 91% of 
test score variance. Bibliography of 26 titles.— L. 
Birdsall (College Entrance Examination Board.) 


293. Jalota, S. The age for vocational guidance. 
Indian J. Psychol., 1942, 17, 183-185.—This article 
considers the practical utility of any vocational 
guidance in relation to the “variations of the psycho- 
physical conditions of the individual.’’ The author 
discusses the Oedipus complex and its effect upon 
the stability of attitudes as applied to vocational 
guidance advice. He suggests the following ages 
for vocational guidance: primary guidance, 6-8; 
tentative guidance, 16-18; and final advice, 25-30. 
—A. Weider (N. Y. U. Medical College Clinic). 


294. Keller, F.S. Studies in International Morse 
Code. I. A new method of teaching code reception. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1943, 27, 407-415.—The procedure 
used in code classes at Columbia University is de- 
scribed. ‘The fundamental sequence of events— 
signal .. . pause . . . identification—alone marks 
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the method as different from other training proce- 
dures.” Students were a i to hear signals 
as unitary. The same speed presentation was 
maintained throughout the training period, and all 
36 signals were presented in each run (the ‘whole 
method’’). A simple method of keeping a record of 
errors was devised, and motivation was kept high 
by having each student keep a continuing record of 
his score. Available reports, although not strictly 
comparable, indicate that students maintained a 
very high rate of progress under this plan.—G. R. 
Thornton (Purdue). 


295. Kelley, H. The use of a > one a ge 
technique in comparing high school oer” se 
different social backgrounds. Psychol. B 1943, 
40, 583.—Abstract. 


296. Lange, P. C. A study of concepts developed 
by students in an undergraduate course in the 
psychology and practice of teaching. J. educ. Res., 
1943, 36, 641-661.—A study of the word meanings 
that 45 important terms had for education students 
and their instructors in a course on the Nature and 
Direction of Learning showed that these terms “did 
not have meanings in common for the students and 
the instructors in the course, that the meanings of 
the terms remained relatively unchanged, and that 
there was relatively little relationship between a 
student’s class rating and the extent to which his 
meanings corresponded with those of his instruc- 
tors.""—M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 


297. Loftus, J. J., & others. The activity program 
in New York City schools. J. educ. Sociol., 1943, 17, 
65-124.—An experimental activity program was 
carried out in 70 elementary schools in New York 
City during 1935-1941. At its conclusion the pro- 
gram was adopted for all the elementary schools of 
the city. J. J. Loftus, The activity program in New 
York elementary schools, describes the program 
generally. W. H. Bristow, Changing curriculum 
patterns in New York City schools, relates his 
topic to four issues: the meaning of democratic 
living, the nature of personality growth, the factors 
in learning, and the organization of the curriculum. 
For C. B. Zachry, Personality growth, see 18: 324. 
J. B. Roseman, The school and the community, shows 
the educational and civic advantages of having 
children investigate the conditions and use the 
resources of their communities. Three articles, 
H. M. Saunders, The child's day in the activity 
program, E. Z. Schwartz, What the teacher does in the 
program, and S. M. Sweeting, Discipline in activity 
schools, show the system at work: it is a pupil- 
centered system, embracing aspects of the project 
method, group inquiries, pupil leadership and plan- 
ning and responsibility. G. W. Wrightstone, Evalua- 
tion of an activity program, conceives evaluation as a 
part of the learning process, and describes the evalua- 
tion practices of one activity school. Bibliography. 
—H. A. Gibbard (Brown). 

298. Luckiesh, M., & Moss, F. K. Visual tasks 
in comic books. Visual Dig., 1943, 6, No. 4, 15-18. 
—See Educ. Abstr. 8: 1032. 
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299. McKown, H. C. How to ag: 
examination. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1943. Cans 
xi + 162. $1.50.—This book is intended to provide 
practical help for any student or adult taking written 
examinations. An explanation of the purpose of 
examinations is given, and the student is instructed 
how to prepare for them emotionally, physically, 
and mentally. Special sections are devoted to 
essay or subjective questions and to new-type or 
objective questions. A selected list of references 
on how to study is given, and most of the definite 
suggestions are illustrated by actual examination 
questions.— M. A. Tinker (Minnesota). 


300. Omwake, L. Psycholo the war and 
after. Jr Coll. J., 1943, 14, 17-23.—This paper con- 
sists of the first two parts of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Psychology of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges. Part I is an introduction by the 
chairman who discusses briefly psychological prob- 
lems which have arisen due to the war and which 
may be expected to arise in the future peace. Part II 
contains statements on the desirable content of the 
introductory course in psychology, by J. G. Jenkins, 
C. M. Louttit, F. L. Goodenough, G. Bateson, G. 
Watson, A. C. Eurich, C. L. Shartle, and L. W. 
Doob.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 


301. Parker, E. V. Aids to teaching in a Hospital 
Corps school. Hosp. Cps Quart., Wash., 1943, 16, 
No. 3, 64-66.—The author presents the teaching 
procedures used in the Hospital Corps schools, in the 
interest of learning efficiency. Material is presented 
in outline form, and only objective examinations 
are given in the interest of saving time. Practical 
work predominates and memorization is discouraged. 
Visual aids are combined with practical application— 
movies are shown before and after practical activity 
concerning the same subject. Round table discus- 
sions are frequent, and personal conferences are 
introduced to aid in the proper social and emotional 
adjustment of the students.—G. W. Knox (U. S. 
Naval Reserve). 


302. Ram, P. Avenues of employment—a neces- 
sary item in the vocational guidance programme. 
Indian J. Psychol., 1942, 17, 178-182:—The maxi- 
mum benefit that the individual should derive from 
vocational guidance information is discussed. The 
role of a vocational guidance agency is outlined, 
and the responsibility of the government is indi- 
cated.—A. Weider (N. Y. U. Medical College Clinic). 

303. Sabater Sanz, A. Centros psicotecnicos; im- 
portancia de la orientacién y seleccién profesional. 
(Psychotechnical centers: the importance of pro- 
fessional orientation and selection.) Actualid. méd., 
Granada, 1942, 18, 143-147. 


304. Sappenfield, B. R. Prediction of college 
scholarship for groups having effort indices of 
restricted e. J. appl. Psychol., 1943, 27, 448- 
451.—Effort indices (E. I.) were computed for 196 
freshmen entering New York Uaiversity by finding 
for each the ratio of high school marks to aptitude 
score. Correlations were then computed between 
first-year college marks and aptitude for subgroups 
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within various restricted ranges of E.I. ‘The more 
homogeneous a —s was with respect to high 
school E.I.’s, the higher was the relationship between 
aptitude and college scholarship.” Students with 
high E.I.’s performed closely in accordance with 
aptitudes, while performance of students having low 
E.I.’s was much less predictable from aptitude 
scores. E.I. was found to be relatively constant; 
intercorrelations between E.I.’s computed on the 
basis of high school, Regents, and college marks, 
respectively, ranged from .676 to .719.—G. R. 
Thornton (Purdue). 


305. Scates, D.E. Differences between measure- 
ment criteria of pure scientists and of classroom 
teachers. J. educ. Res., 1943, 37, 1-13.—The 
scientific presuppositions on which the objective 
testing movement rests are discussed, and attention 
is called to the fact that the scientifically constructed 
objective test does not meet the basic appraisal 
needs of the classroom teacher because of funda- 
mental differences between the orientation of the 
scientist and that of the teacher—M. Murphy 
(Pennsylvania). 


306. Schultz, J. R. A centralized personnel file. 
J. higher Educ., 1943, 14, 381-383.—A description 
is given of the system employed at Allegheny Col- 
lege. All information about each student is filed 
in the offices of the dean of men and the dean of 
women, where it is available for counseling.— 
M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 


307. Seagoe, M. V. Standardized tests in the 
retraining selection of teachers. J. educ. Res., 
1943, 36, 678-693.—Twenty-one standardized tests 
were administered to 125 students enrolled in ele- 
mentary-school training courses, in five areas, 
namely, intelligence and special abilities, achieve- 
ment, personality, interests and attitudes, and 
teaching prognosis. The students were found to be 
definitely superior in the linguistic factor in intel- 
ligence, in general culture, in knowledge of contem- 
porary affairs, in promise in professional education 
courses, and in general teaching attitude, while 
they were somewhat superior, among other things, 
in the quantitative factor in intelligence, in manipu- 
lation skill, musical talent, in achievement in social 
studies, in general mental health, and in leadership 
in classroom activities—M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 


308. Sen, J. M. Place of intelligence testing in 
vocational guidance. Indian J. Psychol., 1942, 17, 
175-177.—The theoretical basis underlying test 
construction is reviewed as it applies to vocational 
guidance techniques.—A. Weider (N. Y. U. Medical 
College Clinic). 

309. Sharp, S. L. Effective study habits. J. 
higher Educ., 1943, 14, 271-272.—Outlined is a 
brief course on study methods, given without credit 
on a voluntary basis at Stanford University. Re- 
sults have been so satisfactory that the course has 
become a regular part of the counseling program of 
the Office of the Dean of Men.—M. Murphy (Penn- 
sylvania). 
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310. Siemens, C. H. Predicting success of 
transfer students. Jr coll. J., 1943, 14, 24-28.—A 
statistical study of the records of 243 transfer 
students and 583 native students leads to the de- 
velopment of an equation which predicts success 
in the four engineering departments of the Univer- 
sity of California with an average error of only .25 
of a grade point unit. The equation applies equally 
to native and transfer students——G. S. Speer 
(Central YMCA College). 

311. Simpson, R. G. The vocabulary sections of 
the Cotperative English Tests at the higher levels 
of difficulty. J. educ. Psychol., 1943, 34, 142-151.— 
Freshmen who took the Cooperative English Tests 
on entrance to the Engineering College at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology did not do as well on Test 
B-2, the active vocabulary section, as on Test C-2, 
the recognition section. A comparison of B-2 with 
C-2 shows that the former has fewer difficult words, 
according to Thorndike’s word manual, but the time 
limit is probably insufficient, while the technique of 
answering the test is too involved to obtain an 
adequate response by freshman students. The 
words in this test were obtained from reading ma- 
terials of diverse nature, and a tabulation and chart 
of student responses show that it is not a good 
measure of the words which college freshmen of this 
population use. The correlation with scores in the 
Carnegie Mental Ability Test was .78 for recognition 
vocabulary and .61 for active vocabulary.—E£. B. 
Mallory (Wellesley). 

312. Slater, P. The development of spatial judg- 
ment and its relation to some educational problems. 
Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1943, 17, 139-155.—‘"‘Seven 
pencil-and-paper tests, used for measuring spatial 
judgment, have failed to discriminate any ability 
other than general intelligence among two large 
groups of children chosen to be representative of the 
population attending publicly financed schools at the 
age of 11+ and 13+ respectively.” The type of 
educational program which is most appropriate to 
individual development is briefly described.—G. S. 
Speer (Central YMCA College). 

313. Strong, E. K., Jr. Vocational interests of 
men and women. Stanford University, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1943. Pp. xxix + 746. 
$6.50.—‘‘This book recounts the results of nineteen 
years of investigation,” including the research of the 
author and that of others which relates to the au- 
thor’s research. Part 1 is a general introduction. 
In it the writer presents his conception of interests 
and their role in guidance, reviews the major con- 
clusions of the volume, presents the information 
needed for using his Vocational Interest Blank, and 
points out the similarity of interests. Part 2 
discusses the differentiation and classification of oc- 
cupational interests. In Part 3 the occupational- 
level, MF, and interest-maturity scales are dis- 
cussed; evidence is presented to show changes of 
interest with age; and an attempt is made to identify 
the factors underlying specific interests. The theme 
of Part 4 is the use of interest scores in guidance. 
Here are considered the permanence of interests, 
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the validity of test scores in predicting occupational 
satisfaction, the interpretation of interest profiles, 
and the use of interest tests in counseling. Part 5 
outlines the attempts which have been made to 
differentiate the superior from the inferior, occupa- 
tionally and scholastically. Part 6 presents a new 
rocedure which, it is hoped, will prove adequate 
or the differentiation of interests in various skilled 
trades. Technical problems in the construction and 
scoring of an interest test are taken up in Part 7, 
the final chapter of which presents supplementary 
data related to the Strong Biank.—G. R. Thornton 
(Purdue). 

314. Tate, M. W. Use of the typewriter in reme- 
dial reading and language. Elem. Sch. J., 1943, 43, 
481-485.—See Child Develpm. Abstr. 17: 624. 

315. Townsend, A. A study of the Lincoln 
Diagnostic Spelling Test. Educ. Rec. Bull., 1943, 
No. 38, 49-53.—See Educ. Absir. 8: 1072. 

316. Traxler, A. E. The functions of the Educa- 
tional Records Bureau in comparable measurement. 
Educ. Rec. Suppl. Bull. H., 1943, Sept. Pp. 29.— 
The Educational Records Bureau was formed in 1927 
by a group of independent schools to serve as an 
agency to assist them in obtaining comparable 
measurements on their pupils. Though it now has 
350 institutional members, its services are made 
available to every school. Its major activity is the 
two testing programs held annually, consisting of 
academic aptitude placement and reading tests in 
the fall and a comprehensive achievement test 
series in the spring. The Bureau develops and 
selects the tests, scores them, and returns ratings of 
individuals and classes; provides a descriptive and 
interpretative report; and supplies, through bulle- 
tins, the charts and distributions for the total group. 
The author has included a complete sample report 
in this monograph. The promotion of the cumula- 
tive record system has been one of the Bureau’s 
prominent achievements. Its annual conference on 
educational testing and personnel methods is another 
important contribution. Its major emphasis has 
been upon its advisory function in the use of tests 
in guidance and adjustment of individuals through a 
co-operative and continuous program of comparable 
measurements.— F. C. Paschal (Vanderbilt). 


317. Traxler, A. E. Problems arising out of the 
attempt to apply improved measurement techniques 
to education and guidance. J. educ. Res., 1943, 37, 
14-18.—If objective instruments of appraisal are 
to function in the education and guidance of indi- 
vidual pupils, there must be co-operation between 
those who construct tests and those who use them. 
The author discusses five problems, to which atten- 
tion would facilitate such understanding and co- 
operation. These problems are the selection of test 
items, comparability of different tests, diagnostic 
measurement, relation of factor scores to future 
success, and the newer type of separate answer 
sheet.—M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 

318. Traxler, A. E. Value of controlled reading: 
summary of opinion and research. J. exp. Educ., 
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1943, 11, 280-292.—A summary of the expressed 
opinions of experts in the reading field shows notably 
different points of view regarding the value of pacing 
techniques in remedial training. A majority takes 
the position that in teaching reading one should 
place emphasis on comprehension, which is funda- 
mental, rather than on the mechanics of speed, since 
adequate eye movements are symptoms and con- 
comitants, not causes, of reading skill. The author 
subscribes in general to this view, but adds that 
controlled reading methods may be used to supple- 
ment a program which stresses comprehension and 
that this may be useful as an aid to motivation. 
Research to date regarding controlled reading tech- 
nique is summarized and devices such as the metrono- 
scope and Harvard Films are described. There is a 
bibliography of 68 items.—E. B. Mallory (Wellesley). 


319. Traxler, A. E. Correlations between “me- 
chanical aptitude’’ scores and “mechanical compre- 
hension” scores. Occupations, 1943, 22, 42-43.— 
Correlation of scores on the Minnesota Paper Form 
Board, Bennett Mechanical Comprehension test, 
and American Council Psychological Examination 
indicate that the two “mechanical” tests are about 
as closely related to a test of general mental ability 
as they are to one another. It is concluded that the 
Bennett and Minnesota tests complement one an- 
other.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 


320. Triggs, F. O. Remedial reading: the diag- 
nosis and correction of reading difficulties at the 
college level. Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1943. Pp. viii + 219. $2.50.—The book 
is for use with Improve your reading, a companion 
manual of remedial exercises (see 17: 1372), and 
gives a detailed description of the philosophy and 
procedures used in the University of Minnesota Read- 
ing Clinic. The appendix contains a description and 
evaluation of reading tests available for use at the 
college level.—M. Pankaskie (Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute). 


321. Tudhope, W. B. A study of the training 
college final teaching mark as a criterion of future 
success in the teaching profession. Part I. Brit. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1942, 12, 167-171.—The method 
of assessment of the training college final teaching 
mark is described, and the criticisms of its value as a 
criterion of future success as a teacher are given. 
The criticisms depend mainly on the possibility 
that this mark is a measure of a short artificial 
period of performance and that it does not measure 
the potentiality of the individual. A follow-up 
study was done on 96 teachers with a median teach- 
ing service of 9 years, and the correlation between 
the original mark and a comparable rating after at 
least 13 years of teaching was .81. In 62% of the 
cases the teaching marks were the same; 15% showed 
improvement; 23% showed the second mark to be 
lower than the first. Suggested problems with 
regard to individual teaching situations and increase 
or decrease in rating, etc. are being investigated.— 
C. G. Mueller (Brown). 
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322. Watkins, J. G. Machine methods of hand- 
large classes. J. exp. Educ., 1943, 11, 243-244. 
—Machine scoring is a valuable technique in mark- 
ing and recording grades of college tests. The 
author describes the way in which a machine punch 
system can facilitate records of absences, daily 
grades, and test scores. He recommends objective 
tests with answer sheets suitable for electric machine 
scoring and suggests that with this technique a 15- 
minute test given at the beginning of a class period 
can be scored and returned to the students before 
the hour is over.—E. 3B. Mallory (Wellesley). 


323. Wilson, G. M., & Kite, M. B. Arithmetic 
deficiencies. J. higher Educ., 1943, 14, 321-322.— 
Two thirds of the university students studied by the 
authors were deficient in the addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division of whole numbers. 
Need for remedial arithmetic at the university level 
is suggested.— M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 


324. Zachry, C. B. Personality growth. J. educ. 
Sociol., 1943, 17, 84-89.—The activity program of 
the New York City Schools gives the child a chance 
to use his resources, thus fostering his emotional 
security. School experiences in the program are 
integrated with those the pupil has in his home and 
community. (See 18: 297.)—H. A. Gibbard (Brown). 


[See also abstracts 14, 74, 90, 95, 197, 208, 219, 220, 
228, 236, 242, 255, 256, 265, 274. ] 
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325. Burt, C., & John, E. A factorial analysis of 
Terman Binet tests. PartII. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 
1942, 12, 156-161.—The bipolar factor method and 
the group factor method were used to analyze data 
results from Terman Binet tests on 483 boys and 
girls 10-144 years of age. With the bipolar factor 
method the author isolated one general and three 
bipolar factors. The general factor was partly 
identifiable with general intelligence but included a 
strong verbal bias; the bipolar factors indicated the 
effect of test difficulty or age (including acquisition 
of knowledge as well as maturity), of verbal, spatial, 
and numerical abilities, and (though here the evi- 
dence is less conclusive) of immediate memory, un- 
derstanding words, and understanding situations. 
The nature of the factors was much the same by the 
group factor method. By such analyses the authors 
conclude that it is possible to assess the relative 
influence in the Binet tests of the essential factor 
of intelligence, on the one hand, and of the more 
irrelevant factors, like age, special ability, etc., 
on the other. With this group of subjects the general 
factor of intelligence appeared to be responsible for 
about 40% of the total variance, decidedly greater 
than any other factor. (See also 16: 4199.)—C. G. 
Mueller (Brown). 

326. Goodman, C. H. A factorial analysis of 
Thurstone’s sixteen primary mental abilities tests. 
Psychometrika, 1943, 8, 141-151.—This article deals 
with a factorial analysis of Thurstone’s Primary 
Mental Abilities Tests. The analysis was made in 
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order to determine whether the tests designated to 
measure a particular ability would be found upon 
completion of the analysis to be clustered together 
with significant loadings and be isolated from the 
tests of the other abilities. The results show that 
most of the tests specifically designed to measure 
6 of the abilities were isolated with loadings varying 
in size. The tests for the remaining ability were not 
isolated. It is also shown that the tests are complex 
in nature, measuring more than any one single 
ability. —(Courtesy Psychometrika). 

327. McHugh, G. Changes in I.Q. at the public 
school kindergarten level. Psychol. Monogr., 1943, 
55, No. 2. Pp. 34.—Ninety-one children, average 
CA 62 months, were tested before entering kinder- 
garten and retested two months later after approxi- 
mately 90 hours of preschool attendance. Forms L 
and M of the 1937 Stanford-Binet were used. Re- 
sults showed significant mean gains in IQ score as a 
result of a short period of school attendance. Social 
maturity, socioeconomic and educational status of 
parents, and home ratings were not significantly 
related to IQ gains.—David G. Ryans (Cooperative 
Test Service). 


328. Phillips, A. J. Comparison of methods of 
calculating mental age equivalents. J. educ. Psy- 
chol., 1943, 34, 152-165.—Mental age may be de- 
termined in a number of ways. If a test has been 
standardized over the various age levels, the MA is 
given directly by the raw score expressed in temporal 
units. Also, MA may be derived from the average 
score attained by children of a given CA. R. W. B 
Jackson has used a new approach. The score 
divided by CA times 100, he calls IQ’’. Percentile 
norms are found for the IQ” distribution, and these 
are equated with the percentiles of a model IQ 
distribution, of specified mean and variability. The 
value found is called IQ’, and by the usual formula 
MA’ may then be found. Other methods of finding 
MA equivalents are possible through comparison 
with another test or tests. Of several statistical 
techniques employed, the equation of percentiles is 
recommended, since it is found to be the simplest 
and yields results in fair agreement with the other 
methods.—£. B. Mallory (Wellesley). 


329. Rabin, A. I. A short form of the Wechsler- 
Bellevue test. J. appl. Psychol., 1943, 27, 320-324. 
—On the basis of clinical experience the author 
selected three sub-tests of the Wechsler-Bellevue 
test (Comprehension, Arithmetic, Similarities) which 
satisfy the practical requirements of ease and readi- 
ness of administration and which were believed to 
be indicative of mental level as measured by the full 
scale. Scores on the shortened form of the test were 
obtained for 92 student nurses, ranging in age from 
19 to 25 and in IQ from 85 to 130, and for 200 
patients of a mental hospital, ranging from 15 to 
36 in age and from 39 to 122 in IQ. These scores 
were correlated with scores on the total Wechsler- 
Bellevue, selected parts of the Wechsler-Bellevue, 
and the Army Alpha. The coefficients were found 
sufficiently high to lead the author to conclude that 
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the shortened form of the test yields scores indica- 
tive of a Bellevue IQ. Limitations and advantages 
of the shortened form are noted, and a method of 
obtaining an IQ from it is presented.—G. R. Thorn- 
ton (Purdue). 


[See also abstracts 171, 192, 333. ] 
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330. Berkley, H. K., & Colby, M. R. Problems 
in safeguarding adoptions. J. Pediat., 1943, 23, 
344-351. 

331. Berman, N. The place of the child in 
present-day Russia. Social Forces, 1943, 21, 446- 
456.—See Child Develpm. Abstr. 17: 550. 

332. Bicudo, V.L. Importancia da higiene mental 

ara ainfancia. (The importance of mental hygiene 
in childhood.) Impr. méd., Rio de J., 1943, 18, No. 
350, 82-84. 

333. Bradway, K. P. Factors associated with IQ 
changes in children. Psychol. Bull., 1943, 40, 582.— 
Abstract. 

334. Brander, T. Psychiatric observations among 
Finnish children during the Russo-Finnish War of 
1939-1940. Nerv. Child, 1943, 2, 313-319——The 
author presents observations of Finnish children 
in their reactions to voluntary evacuation, forced 
evacuation, and air raids. Voluntary evacuation 
appears to be an ideal preventive of psychic diffi- 
culties but is handicaped by difficulties of a practical 
nature. Compulsory evacuation always produces 
a series of psychic traumata which increase in sever- 
ity as the mass and pace of evacuation are increased. 
Air raids without bombardment produce numerous 
symptoms associated with strain, irritation, and 
exhaustion. The psychic trauma occasioned by air 
raids accompanied by bombardment is often so 
intensive that the immediate effect is paralyzing. 
The psychological symptoms appear to be relatively 
permanent and can be easily caused again by in- 
cidents which recall the war situation.—G. S. Speer 
(Central YMCA College). 

335. Burt, C. War neuroses in British children. 
Nero. Child, 1943, 2, 324-337.—The increase in 
neurotic disorders among children of school age 
has been smaller than was expected. The amount of 
serious disorders does not seem tc have been in- 
creased, although mild disorders increased slightly. 
The commonest symptoms are incontinence, anxiety 
states, conversion hysteria, and anger neuroses. 
The frequency of disturbance of children under 5 
is much greater than that among older boys and 
girls. Air raids also affect most severely the child 
between 2 and 5, with anxiety neuroses and hysteria 
the most common form of disturbance. It is felt 
that both evacuation and bombing undermine the 
child’s sense of security and tend to aggravate his 
tendency to self-assertion—G. S. Speer (Central 
YMCA College). 


336. Coromina, J. R of the war on 
children as observed during he sow Civil War. 
Nerv. Child, 1943, 2, 320-323.—Children who are 
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separated from their parents under relatively normal 
conditions without danger did not exhibit psychic 
disturbances. Children less than 2} years of age 
who were separated from the mothers but were 
adequately cared for even in bombed areas did not 
present psychic disorder as did children who were 
not evacuated. The latter group exhibited a higher 

rcentage of disturbances.—G. S. Speer (Central 
YMCA ollege). 

337. Despert, J. L. Protocol of an individual 
play session. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1943, 98, 133-147. 
—The full protocol of a mechanically recorded 
play session has been presented. To achieve a more 
dramatic effect, only the notes on silent behavior, 
taken during the play, have been added. Signifi- 
cant passages have been italicized, but no interpreta- 
tion formulated.”—L. B. Heathers (Smith). 


338. England, A. O. A psychological study of 
children’s drawings; co: m of public school, 
retarded, institutionalized and delinquent children’s 
drawings. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1943, 13, 525— 
531.—Delinquent, institutionalized, retarded, and 
average children were asked to draw the most im- 
portant events in their lives. The material was 
analyzed in respect to social consciousness, un- 
pleasant experiences, productivity, etc. of the differ- 
ent groups. It was found that problem children, 
children from broken homes, and delinquents have a 
greater productivity, i.e., express themselves to a 
greater degree, than the assumed normal public- 
school child, the retarded, and the feeble-minded 
child. These children also make drawings showing 
more social situations with other individuals present 
than do normal or retarded children. There appears 
to be no significant difference between groups in 
percentages of unpleasant experiences presented. 
Falling is the most frequent unpleasant experience 
shown.—R. E. Perl (New York City). 


339. Fleming, J., & Strong, S. M. Observations 
on the use of chess in the therapy of an adolescent 
boy. Psychoanal. Rev., 1943, 30, 399-416.—The 
author describes how the game of chess was used to 
establish interpersonal relations with a withdrawn, 
uncommunicative adolescent boy. The game pro- 
vided an outlet for hostile impulses in a non-retalia- 
tory situation and became a means of re-educating 
the patient in social relationships—L. B. Heathers 
(Smith). 

340. Freud, A., & Burlingham, D. T. War and 
children. New York: Medical War Books, 1943. 
Pp. 191. $3.50.—P. R. Lehrman has edited a col- 
lection of the Freud-Burlingham reports issued by 
the Foster Parents’ Plan for War Children, omitting 
the details of operation of the Hampstead Nurseries 
and stressing observations on the impact of war 
on young children. There are chapters on such 
subjects as: survey of psychological reactions; reac- 
tion to destruction; five types of air-raid anxiety; 
reunion after separation; artificial families, etc.— 
L. J. Stone (Vassar). 

341. Gardner, G. E. Child behavior in a nation 
atwar. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1943, 27, 353-369.—The 
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increase in number of cases at child guidance clinics 
may be attributable to the education of parents 
to the significance of emotional factors in child 
development. But widespread working of children 
may be harmful to many. Familial projects are 
necessary which will enable the family as a group to 
pecteneate in the war effort—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. 
aval Reserve). 


342. Harms, E. Will the institutional care of the 
mentally ill children in the state of New York also be 
improved? Nerv. Child, 1943, 2, 293-297.—A survey 
of mental institutions reveals that institutional 
treatment for children is surprisingly different from 
that of adults. Treatment facilities should differ 
with different ages of youth, and psychotherapeutic 
measures should be related to modern educational 
principles. Also important is the necessity for 
securing adequately trained personnel. A final 
problem in the reorganization of mental institutions 
requires an increasing attention to mental pathology 
among juvenile delinquency.—G. S. Speer (Central 
YMCA College). 


343. Harms, E. The American child on his front 
of this war. Nerv. Child, 1943, 2, 338-345.—An in- 
tensive study of school children of the New York 
area reveals some patterns of thinking related to the 
war. Misconceptions are common in the young child, 
but are not considered abnormal unless they give rise 
to panic or phobia. War fantasies in the pre- 
adolescent group are considered normal unless they 
occur in situations where they are out of place. In 
the postadolescent group the paranoid behavior is 
indicated by unreal intellectual preoccupation with 
the war situation. Suggestions are made for therapy 
at each of the age levels, and the psychopathic child 
is also briefly considered.—G. S. Speer (Central 
YMCA College). 


344. Jones, H. E., & others. Development in 
adolescence; approaches to the study of the indi- 
vidual. New York: Appleton-Century, 1943. Pp. 
xvii + 166. $2.00.—This book is an analysis of 
records, collected over a period of seven years, which 
deal with various aspects of the development of a 
boy (John). The observational period was from 11 
to 18 years of age. The various chapters of the book 
deal not with the successive age levels but rather with 
specific modes of expression of a total growth process. 
After a discussion of the family setting and John’s 
early development, his educational history is traced 
from elementary school through high school. John’s 
teachers and classmates present their conception of 
him as a person, and John’s place in various social 
groups is described. His physical, motor, mental, 
and attitudinal developments are each discussed in 
turn. Analyses based upon projective techniques 
and self rating scales are presented in the final 
chapters.—L. Long (College of the City of New 
York). 

345. Loomba, R. M. The religious development 
of the child. Indian J. Psychol., 1942, 17, 161-167.— 
The genesis of religious feelings in the child is 
spontaneous and embodies the deification of the 
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parents. Gradually this deification broadens out, 
and man in general (‘‘some man”’) is taken to be the 
all-knowing, all-powerful creator of all things; there 
arises a powerful tendency to refer the making of 
material objects (the sun, moon, stars) to a man. 
The child's conception of God undergoes a change at 
about the age of 7, which may last until adolescence, 
during which time wind, sun, and other such phe- 
nomena are no longer explained by reference to God. 
Simultaneously a transition from a “religion of pure 
externals to one of the inner life, a transfer of empha- 
sis from the outer to the personal satisfaction in 
religion,” occurs. An attitude of calm observation 
and thought about religious ceremonies and worship 
accompanies the child into the second major period 
of life, adolescence.—A. Weider (N. Y. U. Medical 
College Clinic). 

346. Luque, F. Pubertad. La mujer a los 15 
afios. (Puberty: the 15-year-old girl.) Madrid: 
Morata, 1943. Pp. 143.—See Child Develpm. Abstr. 
17: 661. 

347. MacDonald, M. W. Impact of war on chil- 
dren and youth—intensification of emotional prob- 
lems. Amer. J. publ. Hith, 1943, 33, 336-338.—See 
Child Develpm. Abstr. 17: 430. 


348. Mackenzie, I. F. Defects of vision in school 
children ; inquiry into the possibility of a relationship 
between visual defects and nutrition grade. Med. 
Offr, a 69, 149-150.—See Child Develpm. Abstr. 
17: 527. 

349. Millichamp, D. A. Developments in War- 
time Day Nurseries in Canada. Bull. Canad. 
psychol. Ass., 1943, 3, 44-46.—Description of the 
problems, progress, and contributions of the wartime 
day nursery.— F. W. Finger (Virginia). 

350. Raithel, W. Die Tuberkulose als Umwelt 
faktor in der Entwicklung der jugendlichen Persin- 
lichkeit. (Tuberculosis as an external factor in the 
development of the youthful personality.) Nerven- 
arst, 1943, 16, 4 ff.—[Abstracted review; original 
not seen. ] The writer reports a study of tubercular 
children by Duken whose observations led to the 
conclusion that tubercular children, especially at 
the older ages, are likely to show unsocial character- 
istics which appear to go back to a basic feeling of 
insecurity. The author’s own observations, which 
are based on 50 children between the ages of 4 and 
16 years residing in a sanitorium for German war 
victims, do not support this conclusion. In this 
organization the resident physician not only at- 
tended to the medical needs of the children but also 
encouraged them to come to him with their childish 
troubles and desires. It is his belief that Duken’s 
findings are not so much due to the tuberculosis 
itself as to the psychological conditions by which 
many tubercular children are surrounded and that 
with proper care and attention the unfortunate re- 
actions reported by the former author may be 
prevented.— F. L. Goodenough (Minnesota). 
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351. Sargent, H. Spontaneous doll play of a 
nine-year-old boy. J. consult. Psychol., 1943, 7, 
216-222.—Spontaneous doll play of a normal nine- 
ear-old boy in a natural setting was observed. 

he author concludes that the subject appeared to 
be projecting personal problems in the same way 
that so-called neurotic children do in a therapeutic 
session. This supports the contention that children, 
of their own accord, play out conflicts and problems. 
Play observation is important for diagnostic pur- 
poses and needs experimental verification of various 
es is approaches.—S. G. Dulsky (Rochester, 

352. Surdnyi, J. Das psychische Symptom in der 
kinderirztlichen Praxis. (Mental symptoms in 
pediatric practice.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1943, 10, 
29-36.—That differences in personality exist from 
birth is apparent in every maternity ward or in other 
centers for the care of infants. Some infants from 
birth onward are the darlings of attendants. Even 
the attending physicians are not exempt from their 
charms. These are the social geniuses, but there are 
others with more specialized talent who have strong 
appeal for some but not all of their attendants. 
Others, on the contrary, seem to arouse antipathy 
in most who come in contact with them. Attempts 
to account for these differences on the basis of 
physical appearance, classifiable behavior, or other 
objective qualities are not, as a rule, successful. 
Not single gross traits but an exceedingly large 
number of minute factors, each too small to be 
regarded as significant in itself but constituting a 
large aggregate, seem to be responsible. Most 

ents and teachers confuse the symptom with the 
inner fact for which it stands and are satisfied if by 
means of treatment the symptom can be altered. 
Many children, at present considered normal or 
quasi-normal, are in genuine need of help. There is 
great need of a more adequate criterion for selecting 
these children which would enable parents, teachers, 
and pediatrists to recognize the complex of small 
signs by which they can be identified. At present 
no such measure is available. French summary.— 
F. L. Goodenough (Minnesota). 

353. Valentine, C. W. The psychology of early 
childhood; a study of mental development in the 
first years of life. London: Methuen, 1942. Pp. 
xvi + 557. 22s. 6d.—[Abstracted review; original 
not pee The book lays special emphasis on the 
wealth of potentialities with which the infant is 
endowed. Sections are devoted to reflexes, play, 
imitation, fears, laughter, suggestion, various specific 
emotions, learning and remembering, and ideational 
and thought processes. In an appendix on stages 
of development, four chief headings are considered: 
(1) general and social, (2) innate propensities, feel- 
ings, and emotions, (3) movements and skill, and 
(4) learning, remembering, language, and ideas.— 
H. J. Leavitt (Brown). 


[See also abstracts 16, 101, 156, 199, 284. ] 
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